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Life and Edueation. 


MeertiNGs for the discussion of some perma- 
nent form of arbitration between England and 
America were held in many cities on Wash- 
ington’s birthday. In Philadelphia there were 
conferences at Independence Hall in the morn- 
ing and afternoon, and in the evening there 
was a mass meeting which packed Association 
Hall to the doors. The good done by these 
gatherings is not to be measured merely by the 
crowds in attendance, the distinguished speak- 
ers, and the many telegrams of sympathy and 
congratulation received from notable persons 
in England and America, but rather by the 
temper of the people which the meetings 
revealed and by the tone which all the speak- 
ers adopted. 

This tone was enthusiastic and at the same 
time practical. The speakers agreed that now 
is the time to take definite steps toward some 
measure which will protect us from the peril 


of sudden, unconsidered war with England. 
‘¢Nine weeks ago we were wishing that Vene- 
zuela had never existed, but now we are ready 
to say blessed be the name of Venezuela!’’ So 
said Mr. Hudson Shaw, and the applause 
which greeted the exclamation showed that 
his audience appreciated the point that the 
Venezuelan incident, by rousing us to a sense 
of our peril, will stimulate us to seek diligently 
for a remedy. 

Practical suggestions toward specific mea- 
sures were made at each meeting, but they 
vere of necessity only suggestions; the formu- 
lation of a workable plan of arbitration must 
be left to jurists and experts in international 
law. The main object of these Washington 
birthday meetings was to test the popular 
temper and encourage popular faith. ‘* We 
are but beginning a campaign of education,’’ 
said Bishop Potter, ‘‘ but it is a campaign full 
of promise.’’ And the most pessimistic should 
be gratified by the sane manner in which the 
campaign was begun. Much reasonable skep- 
ticism as to the possibilities of arbitration has 
prevailed, and practically all the speakers at 
these meetings showed that they realized the 
difficulties and limitations of the idea. Mr. 
James M. Beck, in welcoming the delegates to 
the morning conference, said: 

‘‘That international arbitration is not a 
panacea for all the ills of humanity may be 
freely conceded; that like everything human 
and fallible it has its limitations is equally 
clear to everyone who does not chase intellec- 
It cannot, of 
course, have any efficacy except in disputes of 


tual and moral rainbows. 


opinon, and then only when each of the par- 
ties is inspired by a reasonably pacific pur- 
pose. . . .«. »« « « « Wecould mot, for 
instance, arbitrate with a barbarie power, 
whose moral standards would not guarantee 
their acquiescence in the decision. Nor could 
we arbitrate a moral question, as, for example, 
whether Turkey shall continue to massacre 
the helpless Armenians. With these and other 
limitations, we believe that arbitration has 
been efficacious to adjust a multitude of 
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controversies, which otherwise would have 
precipitated friendly nations into the ever 
accumulating horrors of war.’’ 

And even more pithy were the remarks of 
Professor Felix Adler at the evening session. 
He said that a democracy, by reason of its 
peculiar excitability, is in even greater peril of 
war than a monarchy under dominion of an 
ambitious ruler; therefore the great purpose of 
a board of arbitration—he preferred the word 
conciliation—is to ‘* keep the matter from be- 
coming acute, to give reason and humanity 
opportunity to assert themselves. We should 
protect ourselves from the cyclones of passion 
which sweep over the people.’’ A sufficient 
commentary on these words is the history of 
the effect of the Venezuelan incident on the 
American people. Professor Adler might have 
added that when the populace falls into this 
hysteria there is always a multitude of politi- 
cians so short-sighted as to mistake this sum- 
mer madness for the popular will, and so 
unscrupulous as to aggravate the frenzy for 
their own purposes. 

There are few who believe that the day of 
war is passed, and very few who would see 
America shrink from war for a just cause, but 
we do want to be spared the tragic absur- 
dity of plunging into a war that might have 
been averted by sober second thought. Let 
us have some means of conciliation that will 
at least give us this opportunity to think. 

Mr. Hupson Saw, in the course of his 
speech, remarked that ‘‘there is a question 
bigger than arbitration, the question whether 
the nations want peace.’’ Reason would 
seem to reply that of course they want it, and 
that England and America especially want it 
with each other. But even the careless ob- 
server knows that many Americans do not 
want it; that they look with glee on the pros- 
pect of war with England. Whatis responsi- 
ble for this persistent hatred of England in 
America? Certainly, the history of the past 
relationship of the two countries is not suf- 
ficient to explain it wholly. Commercial jeal- 
ousy is doubtless one provoking cause. But 
there is another, which was referred to by 
several of the Washington birthday speakers, 
the temper bred in children by the historical 
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instruction which they receive in our public 
schools. Taken atan impressionable age they 
are inculeated with the idea that it is their 
patriotic duty to hate England. 

It is unnecessary to call attention to the 
distorted view which they must thus get of the 
history and institutions of their race. This 
is apparent. But what are we to say of the 
conception which they must get of the history 
of their own country? They are taught to 
reverence Washington, but what right idea 
ean they get of his magnanimous character 
when their own hearts are seething with this 
ignoble passion? What interpretation can 
they put upon his words, ‘‘ Cultivate good 
and 
What is to 
be said of the sort of patriotism thus developed, 


faith and justice toward all nations 


9 


** peace and harmony with all? 


the patriotism of malignant prejudice and blus- 
ter? It is a good sign that wise men are 
turning their attention to this subject. 


Tuk dinner to Dr. Edmund J. James, given 
on the evening of January 31, was notable as 
showing how large a place it is possible for an 
able man to make for himself, in even a few 
years, in the intellectual and social life of a 
great city. It was also notable for the admi- 
rable development in the speeches of the even- 
ing of the idea that the university is not to be 
only a place for training scholars, for the 
special studies of experts, for the education of 
the well-to-do, or for the conservation of old 
ideals, but also the centre of an intellectual 
activity which to some degree shall be felt 
directly by the entire community. That the 
indirect influence of universities has always 
been most important to society goes without 
saying. But it was something more than this 
that was urged by Dr. Pepper and Mr. Talcott 
Williams; it was that the universities should 
make their accumulations in museums and 
collections accessible to the great public, and 
that they should speak directly to that public 
through their trained men and the learned 
specialists who constitute their faculties. This 
is the underlying idea of University Extension, 
as we understand it. The complete university 
life and training is only possible within the 
walls, and it cannot very well be extended 
beyond, but the universities may go directly 
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to the public with the results of study, ex- 
pounding and teaching systematically, and it 
is better that they should do this than trust to 
the magazine, newspaper, or chance book to 
varry to the people the knowledge and culture 
which should ultimately in some way redound 
to their use and benefit, if the universities have 
a reason for being. As we have already said, 
the people always have profited indirectly by 
the learning of the few. The argument is 
that more direct contact is desirable. Dr. 
James in his relationship to the American 
Society, as well as in other ways, has done 
much to bring about this contact, and it was 
fitting that at a dinner given in his honor the 
central thought of the speakers should have 
been the vital relationship of the university to 
the whole body of citizens. 


Ir a philosopher of an earlier century should 
be raised from the dead, and given one of our 
copious newspapers as a mirror of the present 
world, he would probably hand it back with 
an expression of willingness to return whence 
he came. The number of ‘‘ problems’’ he 
would find presented to the public, with the 
assumption that every citizen is supposed to 
have a voice in their solution, could hardly 
fail to appal him. He would certainly ask: 
How is it possible for any one not omnipotent 
to attend to his personal affairs, those of his 
city, his state, his country, and of the wide 
world, on the basis of daily reports from the 
nearest and the farthest places of the earth, 
and from the regions that lie between, es- 
pecially when these reports come, not alone 
from trusted agents, but from anyone and 
everyone who is able for the moment to gain 
the general ear? 

Is it not well in these days of ‘‘ altruism ’’ 
to occasionally look to the question of our 
competence to solve social problems which, 
although baffling to patient students, so many 
of us are willing to attack without much 
knowledge of the history of civilization as it 
bears upon them, or accurate information of 
the facts in the particular cases which fix our 
attention ? 

For those whose time is not fully occupied 
in earning a living, and in discharging the 





duties of citizenship of which the law takes 
cognizance, the study of sociology, of our re- 
lationships to foreign states, and even of inter- 
national law, can be unhesitatingly recom- 
mended with confidence that the more the 
study the more guarded will be the expression 
of opinions. Meanwhile we should all bear 
in mind that there is a serious hazard in tak- 
ing active measures for the solution of the 
various questions which engage our sym- 
pathies or stir our prejudices, if conscience 
cannot be satisfied when grace is given us to 
inquire—W hat do we really know about this 
matter ? 

Where we are obliged to take a side, as at 
the polls, we must act upon the best informa- 
tion obtainable. When we have a hankering 
to lead our fellow-citizens into this or that 
line of action affecting the delicate adjust- 
ments of society, nine times out of ten it 
would be better to observe, read, and think 
than to try to manage matters not distinctly 
our business but quite distinctly the business 
of others. 

Proverbial wisdom is hard upon good in- 
tentions because, as it happens to be so much 
easier to mean well than to be discreet, we 
constantly succumb to the temptation to act 
precipitately, an impulse which Bagehot de- 
scribes as ‘‘ a wild passion for instant action ”’ 
‘¢inherited from barbarous forefathers.’’ Itis 
partly for this reason that it was possible to 
say that ‘‘a large part of the time of the wise 
is spent in remedying the mistakes of the 
good.’’ Our counsel, therefore, to reformers 
and to committees upon social questions is to 
‘¢ vo slow ’’ and to be very sure of their ground 
before acting. We recommend as reading the 
first chapters of Spencer’s ‘‘The Study of 
Sociology.’’ 

No one who has read them can fail to be 
impressed with the extreme difficulty of so 
acting as to bring about a desired result in 
the way of social improvement. And the 
difficulty is not only that expected results are 
not obtained; it is equally true that results 
too often follow at which reformers would 
stand aghast if their sense of responsibility 
were as well developed as their feeling that 
they owe it to society to at once translate their 
good intentions into action. 
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The Monroe Doctrine in Connection with 
the Venezuelan Boundary Dispute. 


The Monroe Doctrine as applied by Presi- 
dent Cleveland, instead of a protection, might 
readily become a menace to our peace and 
safety. In speaking of Venezuela, the Presi- 
dent says, ‘‘ Any adjustment of boundary 
which that country may deem for her advan- 
tage and may enter into of her own free will, 
cannot, of course, be objected to by the United 
States.’’ Ifthe Monroe Doctrine means only 
an abstract right of interposing against Euro- 
pean powers, when American states desire us 
to interpose, and a prohibition of intervention 
when American states do not desire us to 
intervene, it would seem that the doctrine, 
however precious it be to campaign orators or 
argumentative disputants, is without any sub- 
stantial value to the United States. 

A general right of interposition, a general 
duty of intervention in every part of the 
western hemisphere, a right exercised only to 
be relinquished if the parties to the dispute 
deem it for their advantage to come together 
of their own free will, makes the Government 
of the United States the Don Quixote of the 
nineteenth century. This conclusion on the 
part of the President, whilst it utterly nega- 
tives the value of the doctrine as a political 
maxim tothe United States at the present day, 
is, perhaps, the logical and necessary sequence 
of its application to the present controversy. 

Space precludes a consideration of the 
history of the doctrine, but whatever else it 
may mean it would seem clear that it has a 
direct and primary reference to our rights and 
interests, and not to the rights and interests 
of others, unless they become mingled with 
our own. 

As an historical fact, the doctrine was 
announced for the protection of the rights and 
interests of the United States, and incident- 
ally for the protection of certain American 
communities, the preservation of which con- 
duced to the protection of the interests of the 
United States. 

It was a caveat against the allied powers, 
filed by the President of the United States, to 
guard his own country against certain contem- 
plated dangers then impending; it was con- 
ceived in the interest of the United States, 
and of the United States alone. Incidentally 
it sought to protect and served to protect the 
interests of others, but its real purpose was 
our own protection, and if others were pro- 
tected thereby, it was because of the circum- 
stance that by protecting them we protected 
ourselves. 

‘¢ We owe it,’’ says Mr. Monroe, ‘‘ there- 
fore to candor... . . to declare that we 
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should consider any attempt on their part (the 
allied powers of Europe) to extend their 
system to any portion of this hemisphere as 
dangerous to our peace and safety.’’ 

Again, speaking on the same subject in a 
subsequent paragraph, he says: ‘‘ It is impos- 
sible that the allied powers should extend 
their political system to any portion of either 
continent without endangering our peace and 
happiness. ’’ 

The only words contained in the declaration 
in question which could by any possibility be 
supposed as in conflict with the principle 
above stated, are the following: 

‘*We could not view any interposition for 
the purpose of oppressing them [that is, the 
South American Republics whose independ- 
ence we had recently recognized] or control- 
ling in any manner their destiny by any Euro- 
pean power in any other light than as the mani- 
festation of an unfriendly disposition toward 
the United States.’’ It is believed that these 
words commit us to a qualified protectorate 
over the South American Republics, and our 
right of interference in the Venezuela bound- 
ary dispute is said to have its origin in this 
declaration, That such an interpretation is 
possible is true, but it is only true by consid. 
ering the letter and not the spirit and real 
intent of President Monroe’s words. In 
order to reach such a conclusion the usual 
canons of construction common to all written 
instruments must be rejected and the partic- 
ular paragraph isolated and considered alone 
instead of in connection with the paragraph 
preceding it. The natural construction of the 
words when taken in connection with the his- 
tory of the times, the true purpose and intent 
of the declaration would be that a blow aimed 
at these countries for the purpose of control- 
ling their destinies or oppressing them because 
they were republics, could not be viewed in 
any other light than ‘‘a manifestation of an 
unfriendly disposition toward the United 
States.’’ The idea that the paragraph in 
question was inserted as a separate declara- 
tion, with a view of attempting to commit the 
United States to a kind of protectorate over 
the independent states of this hemisphere, in 
consequence of which we are required to 
espouse their quarrels although we cannot 
ontrol their conduct, has no support in the 
writings of any statesman of prominence of 
that period. Its obvious meaning would be, 
if construed as is contended, to oblige this 
country to see that Patagonia should neither 
be oppressed nor have her destiny controlled 
by any European power. That such was the 
intention of President Monroe is incredible. 

The idea that the doctrine of Monroe had, 
as its purpose, the protection of any South 
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American state, except in so far as its interests 
were involved in our interests, or that we 
were in any way responsible for its destiny, 
except in so far as it affected our destiny, if it 
ever existed at all, was rudely shattered in 
less than two years after the birth of the doc- 
trine. ‘The relations of the United States to 
the states of Central and South America, were 
discussed at great length by Congress in 1825 
in connection with President Adams’s nomina- 
tion of representatives to the Panama Con- 
gress, and the debates in both the Senate and 
the House furnish the fullest and most satis- 
factory information on the subject. They 
were participated in by all the leading men of 
the day. In the Senate the confirmation of 
the gentlemen named, notwithstanding their 
admitted capacity, was only effected by a 
majority of two votes, and this result was not 
attained until after satisfactory assurances 
had been given that the participation of the 
representatives of the United States should be 
limited to the consideration of measures which 
would not bind the United States to the pro- 
tection of the states of Central or South 
America. In the House of Representatives 


so strong was the feeling, that additional 
assurances were asked for from the President 
and before any money was appropriated for the 
payment of. the commissioners the follow- 


ing resolution was adopted : 


‘*Tt is therefore the opinion of this House that the 
Government of the United States ought not to be repre- 
sented at the Congress of Panama except in a diplomatic 
character, nor ought they to form any alliance, offensive 
or defensive, or negotiate respecting such an alliance, 
with all or any of the South American republics ; nor 
ought they to become parties with them, or either of 
them, to any joint declaration for the purpose of prevent- 
ing the interference of any of the European Powers with 
their independence or form of government, or to any 
compact for the purpose of preventing coloniz: tion upon 
the continents of America, but that the people of the 
United States should be left free to act, in any crisis, in 
such a manner as their feelings of friendship towards 
these republics and as their own honor and policy may 
at the time dictate.’’ 


The people of the United States had then, 
as they have now, feelings of friendship for 
the South American republics, but our feelings 
of friendship were not sufficiently strong to 
lead us either to intervene in their quarrels, 
or to become a party to any joint declaration 
to prevent the interference of European 
powers. Nor had Mr. Monroe any intention 
whatever of intervening unless forced to do so 
by the intervention of others. His views were 
entirely in accord with those of Mr. Canning, 
that foreign powers had no right, directly or 
indirectly, to intervene between Spain and her 
American colonies in the contests then going 
on. ‘‘It is the true policy of the United 
States,’’ says Mr. Monroe, ‘‘to leave the par- 
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ties to themselves in the hope that other 
powers will pursue the same course.”’ 

A brief recital of our subsequent relations 
with these powers may be interesting. From 
the one nearest to us we took by force a very 
considerable domain, and as some indication 
that we may perhaps take more, the following 
extract from a dispatch from Mr. Seward to 
Mr. Bigelow, then our representative at the 
Court of France, dated September 16, 1865, 
relating to the French occupancy of Mexico, 
is inserted: ‘‘I think it not improper to add 
that although the constitution of this govern- 
ment and the habits of the American people 
formed under it, discipline us from political 
propagandism, and although they still more 
strongly disincline us from seeking aggrandize- 
ment by means of military conquest, yet that 
the nation has at various times since its 
organization, found it necessary for expansion, 
and that the like necessity may reasonably be 
expected to occur hereafter.’’ From this it 
would seem that our intervention as against 
Maximilian was not for the sole purpose of 
preventing any ‘‘ European power from oppress- 
ing them or controlling in any other manner 
their destiny.”’ 

In 1854 the commander of one of our men 
of war, having failed to obtain from the town 
of Greytown, an indemnity of $24,000 for the 
seizure and destruction of property and for an 
affront to the American minister, bombarded 
the town and afterward, ‘‘ in order to incul- 
ate a lesson never to be forgotten,’’ burned 
such buildings as were leftstanding. In 1859 
we sent a considerable naval force to Paraguay 
to obtain redress for grievances. In 1890 
Congress passed the act authorizing the Presi- 
dent to use force to collect a claim from 
Venezuela. In 1892 we sent an ultimatum to 
Chili, with which she had the good sense to 
comply. 

If, therefore, Mr. Monroe ever contem- 
plated, which he did not, that any protection 
should be extended to the South American 
states, unless such protection conduced pri- 
marily to the interests of the United States, 
history would seem to indicate that his coun- 
trymen have not entertained similar views. 

It may well be that the interests of the 
United States are affected by something that 
happens to Venezuela and the Government of 
the United States, and that government alone 
is the judge of whether those interests are 
touched. Under such circumstances, the 
United States, like any other power, may 
intervene, but the right in question is in no 
way dependent upon or derived from the words 
of Mr. Monroe. It was exercised both before 
Mr. Monroe’s declaration, and since by all the 
world. It has been exercised in Europe, as 





well as in America, and the popular concep- 
tion which Mr. Olney somewhat singularly 
appears to share that the ‘‘ form is peculiarly 
and distinctively American’’ is opposed by 
both American and foreign jurists. 

One forbears from quoting Calvo or Philli- 
more, or any other foreign jurist, as it might 
be said that their views had the natural bias 
of foreigners, but certainly this cannot be said 
of William Beach Lawrence; and in this con- 
nection the following extract from Lawrence— 
Wheaton’s ‘‘Commentaire sur le Droit Inter- 
natioaal,’’ (Leipzic Edition, 1868, vol. 2, page 
312,) may be quoted : 

‘* Tl faut également faire observer que, si on 
entend par ‘doctrine Monroe,’ quelque régle 
de droit public spécialement adaptée au conti- 
nent américain, on tombe dans une proposi- 
tion entiérement insoutenable. Le droit des 
gens est d’une application universelle dans 
toute la chrétienté. I] ne peut exister un 
droit particulier pour l’Europe et un autre 
pour |’ Amérique. 

‘*Tl n’y a rien cependant dans ce passage de 
M. Monroe qui ne_puisse s’appliquer égale- 
ment au droit d’un Etat de s’opposer 4 l’inter- 
vention d’une puissance étrangére dans les 
affaires intérieures d’un Etat limitrophe, que 
les Etats intervenants soient situés sur le 
méme continent ou que l’agression vienne de 
V’autre cété de l’Ocean. C’est 14 l’argument 
qu’opposa le gouvernement francais de Juillet 
a la Prusse, lorsque la Belgique était menacée 
par les armées prussiennes en 183 C'est 
ce méme principe que le président Lincoln 
aurait pu invoquer, en 1861, vis-a-vis des 
parties a la convention tripartite relative au 
Mexique, et surtout en 1863, vis-a-vis de la 
France.”’ 

From 


Lord answer to Mr. 


Salisbury’s 
Olney’s letter it appears that the English 
government is willing to submit to arbitration 
the question of title to so much of the land 
claimed as is without the Schomburgk line, 
and declines to submit to arbitration so much 
of the land in dispute as is within the Schom- 


burgk line. The correspondence does not 
indicate the extent of the area referred to. It 
is ordinarily estimated, and presumably cor- 
rectly, that the land without the Schom- 
burgk line is about 40,000 square miles in 
area, and that within the Schomburgk line 
about 10,000. The Republic of Venezuela, it 
appears from the correspondence, was origin- 
ally a part of the Spanish Provinces in South 
America, whose independence under the title 
of the United States of Colombia, was 
acknowledged by the United States of America 
in 1822. It assumed a separate existence 
under its present name in 1830. British 
Guiana, whatever its true boundary may be, 
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formed a part of the possessions of the British 
crown many years before the Republic of 
Venezuela was established. Lord Salisbury’s 
letter expressly disclaims any desire ‘‘ for any 
fresh acquisitions of territory,’’ and states 
that Great Britain’s claim is derived primarily 
from the occupation and conquest of the 
Dutch settlement in 1796. There is some 
doubt as to the precise period when the dis- 
pute arose. Mr. Olney thinks that it has 
existed since 1814. 

As regards Venezuela, the English claim 
may be good or it may be bad; its value pre- 
sumably turns upon the question of the 
validity of the grants to Spain or Holland. 
It would appear to be in no sense ‘‘a fresh 
acquisition of territory,’’ and it is difficult to 
see, as a matter of fact, what interest the 
United States have in the controversy. That 
the interest would seem to be imaginary 
rather than real, appears from two circum- 
stances. One is that the good offices of the 
United States as an arbitrator were volun- 
teered by the President, and an arbitrator 
with an interest is an anomaly. The other 
circumstance to which I refer is the admission 
of the President that we are bound by the 
voluntary acts of the parties. Such an admis- 
sion, if an interest exists, is difficult to under- 
stand. If the United States have any interest 
at all it is apparently confined to preventing 
‘fresh acquisition of territory,’ and such 
interest cannot be lessened by any arrangement 
which Venezuela may choose to make with 
Great Britain. To virtually confess this, as 
President Cleveland does in express words, is 
to concede that the United States have no 
interest excepting in so far as the contemplated 
acquisition may affect the destiny of Vene- 
zuela. If the claim of Great Britain is valid 
in law, the circumstance that it will affect 
Venezuela injuriously is of no moment, unless 
it be that we are an ally of Venezuela. The 
United States have not yet concluded that the 
claim is invalid; otherwise the appointment 
of the commission would be unnecessary. 
How can it be possible to invoke a princi- 
ple before the facts are known? The 
session under the title claimed by Great 
gritain has continued for two centuries. 
Prima facie, the question is one of disputed 
boundary, and as such it must be viewed 
until a contrary conclusion has been reached 
by the United States. The ‘‘ doctrine ’’ can- 
not be invoked until the facts are known. 

Mr. Webster and Mr. Calhoun were the 
great statesmen of the period in which the 
‘¢ Monroe Doctrine ’’ was born and considered. 
With the exception of John Quincy Adams, 
no one can be said to be more conversant with 
the views of President Monroe than Mr. 
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Calhoun, his Secretary of War and warm friend. 
Mr. Webster was the personal friend of John 
Quincy Adams, the acknowledged leader of 
the House of Representatives, and took the 
laboring oar in the debate on the Panama 
Congress. In the course of this debate the 
doctrine was considered and discussed at 
great length. Mr. Webster was one of its 
strongest advocates and his explanation of its 
true meaning is of especial importance. The 
following extract from one of his speeches in 
that debate is inserted: ‘‘An honorable mem- 
ber from Kentucky argues that although we 
might rightfully prevent another power from 
taking Cuba from Spain by force, yet if Spain 
should choose to make a voluntary transfer, 
we should have no right to interfere. Sir, 
this is a distinction without a difference. If 
we are likely to have a contention with Cuba, 
let us first well consider what our rights are 
and not commit ourselves. The real question 
is whether the possession of Cuba by a great 
maritime power would seriously endanger our 
own immediate security or essential inter- 
ests. . 

‘'The real question is self-preservation; it 
is not a slight injury to our interests, it is 
not even a great inconvenience that makes 
out a There must be danger to our 
security or danger manifest, an imminent 
danger to our essential rights and essential 
interests. . . . If an armament had been 
furnished by the Allies to act against the 
provinces most remote from us, as Chili or 
Buenos Ayres, the distance of the scene of 
action diminishing our apprehension of danger 
and also our means of effectual interposition 
might still have left us to content ourselves 
with remonstrances. But a very different 
case would have arisen if an army equipped 
and maintained by these powers had been 
landed on the Gulf of Mexico, and the war 
commenced in our immediate neighborhood. 
Such an event might be justly regarded as 
dangerous to ourselves and on that ground to 
have called for decided and immediate inter- 
ference by us. The sentiments and policy 
announced by the declaration, thus under- 
stood, were therefore in strict conformity to our 
duties and interests.’’ 

Mr. Calhoun always maintained that the 
declarations were a part of the history of the 
day; were intended to meet certain specific 
dangers then threatening the country—and 
should be so regarded. 

‘‘In stating the precise character of the 
declarations,’’ says Mr. Calhoun, ‘‘and the 
manner in which they originated, I have 
discharged a duty to my country to whom it 
is important that these declarations should be 
correctly understood. I have removed false 
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impressions which make safe and _ proper 
declarations improper and dangerous.”’ 

The test of the right of interference is inter- 
est, and if there be no interest there is no right 
of interference. Whether the interference be 
by recourse to arms, or be confined only to 
remonstrance, depends upon the extent of the 
interest, coupled with the ability to interfere. 

To any one who is interested in the future 
of the country, and who believes that its pros- 
perity must, to some extent, depend upon a 
well settled national policy, the popular delu- 
sions with respect to the Monroe Doctrine, 
must necessarily be a source of anxiety and 
regret. 

‘The general understanding of the doctrine 
was fairly put in the speech of Senator Smith 
in the Senate a few weeks since, from which 
the following extract is taken: ‘‘ The Monroe 
Doctrine itself is a national principle to the 
simple effect that we cannot and will not as a 
nation permit any European power to extend 
its territory or possessions upon this conti- 
nent. Nothing can be simpler or plainer than 
this mere statement.’’ That there was in the 
mind of Mr. Monroe a feeling of opposition 
against such acquisition of territory by any 
European power, is true. 

Such has been the constant policy of the 
United States. The desire found expression 
in the writings of Hamilton, and was reflected 
in the purchase of Louisiana, but it must be 
taken in connection with the express words of 
Mr. Monroe’s declaration: ‘‘ With the exist- 
ing colonies or dependencies of any European 
power we have not interfered and shall not 
interfere. Nor is it true, asa matter of his- 
tory, that Mr. Monroe asserted, or that the 
United States have ever maintained the prin- 
ciple ‘‘ that we cannot and will not as a nation 
permit any European power to extend its 
territory or possessions upon this continent.’’ 
On the contrary, we have always recognized 
the difficulties incident to the determination 
of boundary disputes. 

In 1842 we ceded half of the state of Maine 
to Great Britain in the settlement of a bound- 
ary dispute. In 1846 the Oregon boundary 
dispute was settled by the division of the 
territory at the forty-ninth para illel. The ery 
was ‘‘ fifty-four forty or fight;’’? we did not get 
fifty-four ‘forty; we did not fight; and we did 
get a perfectly satisfactory boundary 

If it be conceded, as I think it must be, 
that the disputed frontier of Venezuela has 
nothing to do with the question dealt with by 
Mr. Monroe, then the ground for interference 
must be sought for under some other head. 
We are assuredly not bound to interfere to 
protect the interests of Venezuela whenever 
they are in danger. We may do so of course 
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from motives of sympathy ; it may be chival- 
rous to extend aid to all weak powers, but in 
that event wedo so as their allies and not under 
the ‘‘ doctrine.’’ Giving the doctrine its widest 
conceivable scope, there can be no obligation 
to interfere until the fact is established to our 
satisfaction that Venezuela is ‘‘ wantonly 
assailed.’’ That is the test, according to Mr. 
Seward, when asked to interfere against Spain 
on behalf of Chili. Venezuela cannot be said 
to be ‘‘ wantonly assailed,’’ until the fact is 
established to the satisfaction of the Govern- 
ment of the United States that the English 
claim is based on an invalid title; that under 
the guise of a boundary dispute Venezuela is 
being oppressed and her destiny controlled by 
Great Britain. The interference has preceded 
the determination of the fact. The interfer- 
ence has already taken place and a commis- 
sion appointed to ascertain facts has not yet 
reported any conclusions. 

Can it be said that the determination of the 
Schomburgk line as the western boundary of 
British Guiana threatens our peace and safety 
by reason of its location, or any other cause, 
or that our peace and safety are threatened in 
any way by the establishment of that line, as 
the line of demarcation between the two 
countries? It is ordinarily said that if the 
action of the President is in accord with pre- 
cedent established by others than Monroe, or 
if it can be justified and is approved by the 
nation, it matters little to what political 
maxim it be traced, or who is the real author- 
ity of the doctrine invoked. In one sense 
this is true; in another it is not. If the 
action of the President be not sanctioned by 
precedent, or if the precedent followed be not 
that made by President Monroe, then it 
follows that the course adopted by President 
Cleveland should be considered as a matter of 
state policy on its own proper merits, either 
as an original declaration or as the adoption 
by the present executive of a doctrine other 
than that of Mr. Monroe. The question is 
not one of merely abstract interest. The 
Monroe Doctrine, though imperfectly under- 
stood, is regarded by the nation with venera- 
tion and respect. It is associated in the 
popular mind with the time-honored policy of 
the country, with a feeling of patriotic attach- 
ment, of personal loyalty to the memory of a 
cautious and sagacious statesman and witha 
certain sense of manliness and honor, which 
seems to call upon us to maintain at any cost 
a principle generally believed, whether cor- 
rectly or not, to have been given for our future 
guidance, and which was first announced 
when the country was both young and 
weak. 

THeropore M. Errina. 
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Emily Bronte. 


Emily Bronté died at the age of twenty-nine, 
with more reason than had Keats to consider 
her life void of accomplishment and her name 
writ in water. Keats’s despondency was due 
less to the want of recognition accorded him 
than to the contrast between his accomplished 
work and the immeasurable heights and dis- 
tances that he saw. It may offer some large 
suggestions with regard to Emily Bronté’s 
character, if we say that the failure of her 
life to accomplish anything in art, or to write 
her name anywhere would have seemed to 
her a trivial cause for despondency. There 
could hardly be a more striking illustration of 
the dominantly artistic and the dominantly 
ethical mind, than the contrast between the 
young man, who understood both Byron and 
Wordsworth by virtue of natural plasticity, 
when neither understood each other, or him ; 
and the simple, earnest, but unmalleable and 
mentally isolated young woman, who under- 
stood and sympathized with varieties of people 
as little asthey with her. Keats declared that 
he had no individuality, no opinions growing 
out of his identical nature, because he had no 
nature; and this is the stanza which Mr. 
Gosse calls ‘‘ Emily Bronté’s gospel:’’ 

‘*T will walk where my own nature would be leading ; 


It vexes me to choose another guide ; 
Where the grey flocks in ferny glens are feeding ; 
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Where the wild wind blows on the mountain side.’’ 


Mr. Gosse perhaps means that her message 
to the world was the proclamation of man as 
an unsocial animal, an individual, alone, as 
Carlyle would say, ‘‘ among the silences.’’ 

Charlotte Bronté’s novels established the 
gronté fame. ‘‘ Wuthering Heights,’’ after 
it had ceased to be classed as the immature 
work of Currer Bell, was, we might say, per- 
sonally disliked by the public ; and those, who 
conducted the business of expressing the pub- 
lic opinion on literary matters, probably told 
the public what it, the public, thought pretty 
accurately. They generally do. That is 
where their historical value lies. The work 
of an isolated genius is often not so good a 
sign of the spirit of his age as what his critics 
say about him. 

In 1850 Charlotte wrote the Preface to the 
new edition of ‘‘ Wuthering Heights,’’ and 
the Biographical Notice of Ellis and Acton 
Bell, and Sidney Dobell put forward the first 
sympathetic critique of the novel in the Pal- 
ladium of the same year. Other articles 
occur here and there, no doubt, with some 
signs of an increased appreciation. I find one 
in Littell’s of June, 1855, taken from Hogg’s 
Instruction, in which the writer pronounces 
Ellis Bell ‘‘one of the most extraordinary 
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women that ever lived,’’ and feels ‘‘ strongly 
impelled to pronounce her genius more power- 
ful, her promise more rich, even than those of 
her gifted sister Charlotte.’’ The writer pro- 
ceeds to denounce the ethical side of ‘‘ Wuth- 
ering Heights ’’ violently and rather foolishly; 
probably, as I said, representing a section of 
public opinion at that time excellently well. 

In 1855 Matthew Arnold wrote his ‘‘ Elegy 
in Haworth Churchyard,” far below his best 
elegiac mood, but containing the following 
lines on Emily : 

** And she 
( How shall I sing her !) whose soul 
Knew no fellow for might, 
Passion, vehemence, grief, 
Daring, since Byron died, 
The world-famed son of fire—she, who sank, 
Baffled, unknown, self-consumed, 
Whose too bold dying song 
Shook, like a clarion blast, my soul.’’ 

The occasional glimpses of Emily given in 
1857 by Mrs. Gaskell’s life of Charlotte must 
almost inevitably have created in Mrs. Gas- 
kell’s readers a desire to know more of this 
strange woman, on the whole the most strik- 
ing personality of all the Bronté family. 
In more recent times we have had Mr. 
Swinburne’s Note, the work of T. Wemyss 
Reid, and Miss Robinson’s ‘‘ Life of Emily 
Bronté.’’ Mr. Swinburne deals too much in 
multitudinous words for the simpler taste 
of some of us, and both Mr. Reid and Miss 
Robinson rather lead us to an increased ad- 
miration for the literary workmanship of Mrs. 
Gaskell. All have no doubt served the valu- 
able purpose of attracting more and more 
serious attention to ‘‘ Wuthering Heights,’’ 
to Bronté’s verse, and to Emily Bronté her- 
self. 

One novel, and a certain amount of verse, 
mostly bad, that is, not noticeable, were the 
amount of her literary achievement. Indeed, 
I think the fortunate glimpses of her person- 
ality, given by Mrs. Gaskell, Charlotte and 
others, are no small element in her fame, and 
will continue to be nearly as interesting to the 
world of letters as her writings. Literary 
history will repeat how Emily pounded her 
savage bull dog over the eyes with her fist in 
stern conscientiousness, just as it repeats 
Spence’s anecdotes of Pope, or the reflection 
that Congreve ought to have left his money to 
Mrs. Bracegirdle rather than to the Duchess. 

These tantalizing hints which Mrs. Gaskell 
gives are few enough. She tells how Emily 
grew gaunt and white away from the moors, 
so rigid were ties once fixed in her nature ; 
gives some glimpses of the tall, loose-jointed 
girl in Madame Héger’s pension at Brussels, 
slouching or striding along in lank petticoats 
and reckless sleeves, silent and _ repellent. 


M. Héger, in the midst of his wonder at 
these odd, brilliant English girls, notes that 
<mily’s mind is naturally the more powerful 
of the two; notes also that she is more stub- 
born, exacting and less unselfish than her 
elder sister. A little further on we hear of 
Emily searing her arm with a hot iron from 
the bite of a rabid dog, and then quietly going 
about her household ways; tales also of her 
bull dog keeper, the Tartar of ‘‘Shirley.”’ 

‘‘One day in the autumn of 1845,’’ Mrs. 
Gaskell quotes from Charlotte’s biographical 
notice of her sisters, ‘‘I accidentally lighted 
on a MS. volume of verse in my sister Emily’s 
handwriting.’’ It struck her that this was 
not like the poetry women generally write ; 
there was a peculiar music in it, ‘‘ wild, mel- 
ancholy.’’ ‘‘My sister Emily was not a 
demonstrative person, nor one on the recesses 
of whose mind and feelings even those nearest 
and dearest to her could, with impunity, in- 
trude unlicensed ; it took two hours to recon- 
cile her to the discovery I had made, and 
days to persuade her that such poems merited 
publication.”’ 

The reviewer of the ‘‘Poems by Currer, 
Ellis and Acton Bell,’’ in the Atheneum of 
July following, immediately saw the superior- 
ity of Ellis Bell among the three ‘“ brothers,”’ 
and called her ‘‘a fine, quaint spirit,’’ with 
‘Can evident power of wing that may reach 
heights not here attempted.’’ 

Finally comes the gruesome story of Emily’s 
death, how she kept on sewing with rattling 
breath and glazing eye, while the rest sat 
helplessly watching her. She died, so Miss 
Robinson tells us, like her brother Branwell, 
standing upright. 

Such are the glimpses given by Mrs. Gas- 
kell. The character of Shirley was intended 
for Emily, with the darker colors brightened, 
but what she might have been in other cir- 
cumstances is naturally less interesting to 
us than to her sister; the preface and bio- 
graphical notice seem to me the more valuable 
contribution to Emily’s memoirs. ‘‘Stronger 
than a man,”’ she says, ‘‘ simpler than a child, 
her nature stood alone.’’ ‘‘ Her personality,’’ 
Mr. Gosse remarks, ‘‘is almost repulsive 
to many who have schooled themselves to en- 
dure the vehemence of genius, but notits omi- 
nous self-restraint. Most people were afraid 
of Emily Bronté’s ‘ whitening face and set 
mouth ’ when she was alive, and even now that 
she is dead her memory seems to inspire more 
terror than affection.’? There was a powerful 
novel written some years ago called ‘“The Story 
of an African Farm.’’ Itisnotso widely read 
or talked about as one would expect, and Miss 
Schreiner has done little since to fulfill her 
promise. Perhaps interest in it will revive 
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sometime inthe future. I mention it here be- 
cause the character of Lyndall is much more 
like Emily Bronté than Shirley, as she seems 
to me. 

We have no authority for doubting her sis- 
ter’s statement in connection with ‘‘ Wuth- 
ering Heights,’’ that Emily ‘‘ had scarcely 
more practical knowledge of the peasantry 
amongst whom she lived, than has a nun of 
the country people who sometimes pass her 
convent gates,’’ but it is a difference rather 
than a detraction. To say, as her biographer 
does, that ‘* her qualities were not those which 
are the first necessity of a novelist,’’? because 
she had little experience with or sympathy for 
broad humanity—meaning perhaps small hu- 
manity—may be well enough, if it is merely 
a question of precedence in the order of de- 
sirable qualities If it means that she was to 
that extent unfitted for the novelist’s channel 
of literary effort, it involves a common assump- 
tion with regard to novel writing, which one 
would like to protest againstin passing. That 
the novelist, so far as he is true to his art, isa 
direct and faithful transcriber from life, might 
be taken as one out of many ways of stating 
the assumption. 

Writers of prose fiction, with genius as 
varied as the poles, are called novelists, and it 
is the first duty of the critic to keep on civil 
terms with the standard nomenclature. The 
word is probably more serviceable at present 
in its widest significance. We call Hugo a 
great novelist, though he was a volcanic per- 
son, a poor hand at every-day life and alto- 
gether happiest with his monsters. If the 
novel is to the present age what the drama 
was to the Elizabethan, with the same state- 
ment of its purpose and duty, ‘‘ to hold the 
mirror up to nature,’’ it might be worth while 
to inquire what Shakespeare’s interpretation 
of the phrase may have been. He was not 
personally, at least materially, acquainted 
with enchanted islands, or Danish ghosts, and 
Goneril and Regan are certainly as monstrous 
as Heathcliff. Haply there be mirrors and mir- 
rors. Art is drawn from life no doubt, as heat 
is drawn from the sun—not always taken di- 
rectly as a sun bath. 

There is a growing opinion, I think, mani- 
fested both by practice and statement, that the 
novel is too broad a field for varied effort to be 
dominated by any dogma. ‘‘ The Fall of the 
House of Usher’’ is as legitimate art as 
‘* The Raven;’’ ‘‘ The Scarlet Letter ’’ as ‘‘The 
Ancient Mariner.’’ Such characters as Heath- 
cliff are possible enough for the purposes of the 
imagination, even as probable as Dickens’ 
Daniel Quilp, Massinger’s Sir Giles Overreach, 
or such manner of people. They are doubt- 
less drawn through the imagination and not 
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directly from life. Charlotte Bronté made 
conscientious efforts to draw directly from life; 
or more probably the real reason was, that she 
worked better and more easily from definite 
models, than by creating independently out of 
masses of impressions. Everyone, who has 
done any work in fiction, knows practically to 
some extent what both processes are. What- 
ever may be said of them as working methods 
for the ordinary story-writer, in this case 
Emily Bronté is at least as worth while find- 
ing in a novel as typical Yorkshiremen. 

Still, if one is seeking, outside of Emily 
Bronté, an original for the strange atmosphere 
of ‘‘ Wuthering Heights,’’ prototypes of char- 
acters of such unbitted emotions, such love 
and hate in molten metal, crude, primeval 
ore of humanity if you like, iron with ragged 
edges, as Heatheliff, Hindley and Catherine Earn- 
shaw, we will find Mrs. Gaskell interesting, if 
not satisfactory, on the point. The York- 
shire moors were wild, gloomy, barren places, 
the Castle of Udolpho hardly a more suitable 
setting for scenes in black and red. There 
were isolated villages, lonely farms and manor 
houses. The Yorkshire character, if we may 
trust the evidence, seems to have been curi- 
ously surly and savage. Mrs. Gaskell men- 
tions a moorland squire who was accustomed 
to ‘‘let fly at folks’ legs’’ with a shot gun 
‘for going too near his house.’’ Another 
wealthy squire died not far from Haworth 
with mirrors arranged over his bed, so that he 
could watch his cocks fighting as long as he 
could see. Bull-baitings were a not unknown 
amusement among Yorkshire villages when 
the Brontés came to Haworth. Charlotte, 
writing to Mrs. Gaskell and thinking of 
‘*Cranford,’’ wonders if her correspondent is 
‘‘never tempted to make her characters more 
amiable than the Life,’’ out of sympathy for 
those who always feel kindly. She was by 
faith a realist, and it seemed to her that novel- 
ists as a rule make people more amiable, more 
kindly than they really are—certainly more 
so than Yorkshire folk. 

The atmosphere of ‘‘ Wuthering Heights’ 
is murky and thunderous enough : Heathcliff 
is a powerful conception, even frightful, hardly, 
I think, ‘‘ghoulish.’’ The vocabulary of in- 
terjectural whispers is somewhat loosely 
used. Poe gets magnificent effects that might 
rightly be called ‘‘ ghoulish,’’ but ‘‘ Wuthering 
Heights ’’ is more in the manner of Marlowe's 
‘“* Jew of Malta,’’ or Webster’s ‘‘ Vittoria 
Corombona,’’ particularly the latter. 

It is not all plain that Emily’s genius was 
greater than her sister’s. The idea was at- 
tractive because at first it had the air of a 
paradox. Her inferior popularity is no argu- 
ment one way or the other, but there is a close 
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nervous vibrancy about Charlotte Bronté’s 
novels that is peculiar to them. Her superi- 
ority to Emily in concentrated interest of 
narrative is due perhaps to her autobiograph- 
ical method. Both occasionally give their 
characters, particularly their heroines, a 
curious voleanie manner of speech, and both 
** Jane Eyre’ and ‘‘ Wuthering Heights ”’ are 
glaringly crude in some respects and places. 

3ut Emily had the seeds of great poetry in 
her, the mysterious instinct for the final grace 
and effectiveness of language, here and there 
apparent, and in her sister not apparent at all. 
The bulk of her verse is spoiled by its form. 
Form is the very fibre of poetry, and it is 
here that bad company tells most. She picked 
up any that came to hand. She used the in- 
sipid manners and measures consecrated to 
writers of verse suitable for ladies in curl 
papers, whom tight lacing has rendered senti- 
mental by disturbing their digestion ; and did 
so because she knew no better. The poem 
called ‘‘A Death Scene’’ is powerful in con- 
ception, but this is the measure: 


‘*So I knew that he was dying 
Stooped and raised his languid head, 
Felt no breath, and heard no sighing, 
So I knew that he was dead.’’ 


And the dying person is called ‘‘ Edward.’’ 
It was too much “like the poetry that women 
generally write,’’ and for the ‘‘music,’’ ‘‘wild’’ 
was the very thing it ought to have been and 
was not. Nearly all her contributions to the 
volume by Currer, Ellis and Acton Bell are 
worthless, largely, we may surmise, for this 
reason. Only here and there the strong spirit 
breaks through the irritating inadequacy and 
gives glimpses of the measure of its strength: 


‘* Yes, as my swift days near their goal, 
Tis all that I implore; 
In life and death a chainless soul, 
And courage to endure.’’ 


Emily Bronté was so simple and sincere that 
it seems almost a travesty to call anything 
about her Byronic. But Byronism has its 
sincerities, though Byron and his imitators did 
their best to put them in question. There are 
lines, too, such as are italicised in the passages 
below, with a certain grave music in them 
which we are accustomed to associate with 
Matthew Arnold: 


Cold in the earth, and the deep snow piled above thee, 
Far, far removed, cold in thy lonely grave: 

Have I forgot, my only love, to love thee; 
Severed atlast by Time's all-severing wave. 


Sweet love of youth, forgive, if I forget thee, 
Whtle the world’s tide is bearing me along. 
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Then did I check the tears of useless passion, 
Wearied my young soul from yearning after thine; 
Sternly dented its burning wish to hasten 
Down to that tomb already more than mine.”’ 
From ‘‘ Remembrance.’’ 


There was a brighter side to her character 
which those who knew her best constantly 
insisted on, and which seems to have been 
connected largely with the moors. These 
verses breathe the spirit of it, with a touch of 
Wordsworthian unexpected delicacy: 


‘‘On a sunny brae, alone I lay 
One summer afternoon, 
It was marriage time of May, 
With her young lover, June. 


A thousand thousand gleaming fires, 
Seemed kindled in the air; 

A thousand thousand silvery lyres, 
Resounding far and near. 


Methought the very breath I breathed 
Was full of sparks divine, 

And all my heather couch was wreathed 
By that Celestial shine; 


And while the wide earth echoing rung 
To their strange minstrelsy, 

The little glittering spirits sung, 
Or seemed to sing to me. 


The two poems found after her death make 
it evident that she had developed strikingly 
between °45 and ’48 in the matter of form, 
and perhaps probable that if she had lived, 
she would have done her great work in poetry 
rather than in prose fiction. One of these, 
eutitled simply stanzas, contains the verse 
quoted at the beginning of this paper. The 
other is what Arnold referred to as the ‘‘ too 
bold dying song.’’ However one may feel 
about it speculatively, there can be no artistic 
question of the splendid energy of: 


There is no room for Death, 
Nor atom that his might could render void. 


EMILY Bronté’s LAst LINEs. 


No coward soul is mine, 

No trembler in the world’s storm-troubled sphere; 
I see heaven’s glories shine, 

And faith shines equal, arming me from fear. 


O God within my breast, 
Almighty, ever-present Deity! 
Life—that in me has rest, 
As I—undying Life—have power in thee! 


Vain are a thousand creeds 

That move men’s hearts : unutterably vain; 
Worthless as withered weeds. 

Or idlest froth amid the boundless main, 
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To waken doubt in one 

Holding so fast by thine infinity; 
So surely anchored on 

The steadfast rock of immortality. 


With wide-embracing love 
Thy spirit animates eternal years, 
Pervades and broods above, 
Changes, sustains, dissolves, creates, and rears. 


Though earth and man were gone, 
And suns and universes ceased to be, 
And Thou were left alone, 
Every existence would exist in Thee. 


There is not room for Death, 

Nor atom that his might could render void: 
Thou—Thou art Being and Breath, 

And what Thou art may never be destroyed. 


ARTHUR W. COLTON. 


The Department of Public Works. 


When the Bullitt bill went into effect in 
1887 the administrative affairs of the city 
were under the control of some twenty-four 
or twenty-five different departments. These 
departments claimed to be independent of one 
another, and as the heads were chosen either 
by councils, committees of councils or by 
the people, all feeling of a common respon- 
sibility was lacking. Several of the depart- 
ments had control of subjects closely related, 
but as there was no general directing or con- 
trolling head each claimed to be supreme. 
The result was clashing and interference 
where co-operation and harmony ought to 
have prevailed. Much public money was 
spent in doing and undoing public work; one 
department paving the streets, another having 
them torn up again in a few days. Public 
works involving large outlays were planned 
and executed by one department with little or 
no reference to ultimate needs, and without 
regard to the economies that might result 
from considering the needs of other depart- 
ments. Nearly all the departments had their 
corresponding committees in councils ostensi- 
bly appointed for the purpose of assisting 
councils in the consideration of proposed 
measures affecting the several departments. 
They were really, however, the forces which 
controlled and dominated the several depart- 
ments, in the appointment of subordinates, in 
the letting of contracts and in the supervision 
of the work done. To make matters still 
worse contractors had become willing to accept 
almost any contract on the presumption, 
amply justified by experience, that its terms 
would not be strictly enforced. The result 
was the complete demoralization of the con- 
tractors. And this had extended not only to 
the city officials but also to the citizens them- 
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selves. To expect that public works would 
or could be planned and executed with that 
foresight and economy which obtain in private 
or corporate undertakings was considered an 
Utopian dream held only by ‘‘theorists’’ and 
‘* unpractical reformers. ”’ 

It was the purpose of the framers of the 
Bullitt bill to remedy this, so far as changes 
in the organic law could do so, by the creation 
of as few departments as possible, consistent 
with the duties to be performed. Accord- 
ingly, the twenty-five departments which 
formerly existed were reduced to nine and 
councils were prohibited from creating any 
more. Correlation was sought by two means: 
First by the consolidation under a single head 
of those departments, which from the nature 
of their duties were largely interdependent, 
and second, by providing for regular monthly 
meetings of the heads of all the departments, 
at which the mayor should preside, for the 
purpose of consultation and advice upon the 
various matters subject to their control. 

Of the nine departments created by the city 
charter, the heads of three are appointed by 
the mayor: public works, public safety and 
charities and corrections. The theory was 
to secure a system of well-defined responsi- 
bility from top to bottom by vesting in the 
mayor the power to appoint the heads of 
departments. who in turn were to appoint 
their subordinates. This theory, however, 
was not logically carried out; nevertheless it 
was applied to two of the most important 
departments, public safety and public works; 
but with the disturbing element that the 
appointments of the mayor were made subject 
to confirmation by select council. 

In creating the department of public works 
the Bullitt charter placed it under the control 
of a single director and transferred to it the 
powers previously vested in eight distinct 
departments. Something of the relative im- 
portance of this department may be inferred 
from the number and character of the sub- 
jects placed under its control. The charter 
reads: ‘‘ Water works and gas works, owned 
and controlled by the city, the supply and 
distribution of water and gas, the grading, 
paving, repairing, cleaning and lighting of 
streets, alleys and highways, the construction, 
protection, and repair of public buildings and 
structures of every kind for public use, public 
squares, real estate (except such as now or 
hereafter may be used for educational or police 
purposes), surveys, engineering, sewerage, 
drainage and dredging, and all matters and 
things in any way relating to or affecting the 
highways, footways, wharves and docks of the 
city, shall be under the direction, control and 
administration of the department of public 
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works.’’ From the terms of this provision, 
however, the city hall, then in process of con- 
struction and still unfinished, and Fairmount 
park were excepted. 

A single glance at this formidable list ought 
to convince one that the duties devolving 
upon the director are neither few nor easy to 
perform. No other large American city, so 
far as I know, imposes upon a single director 
80 many or so great a variety of duties as does 
Philadelphia. Nevertheless, many of the 
subjects are so closely connected and have so 
great an interdependence that to place them 
under the control of separate and independent 
departments would probably work to the 
decided disadvantage of the city’s interests. 
A comparison of the amounts appropriated to 
this department in Philadelphia and the 
department bearing the same name in New 
York is suggestive. In 1894, $15,993,065 were 
appropriated in Philadelphia, and less than 
$4,000,000 in New York. Of course this does 
not necessarily mean that Philadelphia is 
spending more money on public works than 
New York. This difference is partly due to 
the fact that the matters committed to the 
department of public works in this city are 
divided and distributed among several depart- 
ments in New York. Moreover, much of the 
money spent on extensions and permanent 
improvements in New York is appropriated 
to special and trust accounts, as in the case 
of the commissioners of Fairmount park in 
Philadelphia. Yet the enormous sum given 
above does not represent the entire expendi- 
ture upon strictly public works in Philadel- 
phia. Nearly 400 miles of streets are now 
occupied by the passenger railway companies, 
most of which are required by their charters 
to repave and keep in repair the entire street 
occupied by them. This by no means insig- 
nificant expenditure does not enter into the 
expense account of the department. Nor 
does this sum include the million of dollars, 
nearly, appropriated to the public building 
commission to be spent on the city hall; nor 
the two and one-half millions paid through 
mandamuses the greater part of which was on 
account of the department of public works. 

When we consider the matters under the 
control of this department it becomes of even 
greater importance. The entire sewerage 
system of the city which so directly affects 
the health and comfort of the people, the 
water supply which becomes of ever increas- 
ing importance as the city grows, not only for 
drinking and industrial, but also for fire pur- 
poses, the paving, cleaning and lighting the 
streets and the care and maintenance of the 
bridges are all under the immediate control 
and supervision of this department. And it 
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is just in this field that American cities have 
hitherto most signally failed both in what 
they have provided for the people, and in the 
cost of providing it. From the point of view 
of the number of persons directly employed 
this department loses none of its importance. 
The number of employes reported December 
31, 1894, was 4152, an increase during the 
four years of Director Windrim’s administra- 
tion of 1652. If these employes are made to 
feel that their appointment is in reward for 
political activity, and that their tenure is 
largely dependent on how valuable they make 
their services, not in the performance of the 
ordinary duties incident to their position, but 
to the party or faction to which they owe their 
appointment, a compact tireless organization 
is created, whose activity is not only directly 
subversive to the material interests of the 
various bureaus of the department, but 
demoralizing to the entire political life of the 
people. 

The head of the department of public works 
holds office during the term of the appointing 
mayor, and until his suecesser has been 
appointed and qualifies. Accordingly the 
action of the present director’s predecessor in 
refusing to serve until his successor was 
appointed would seem to have no justification 
in law, and as he is required to give security 
in the sum of $25,000 for the faithful discharge 
of his duties, the city could doubtless have 
heid his bondsmen responsible for any loss 
that might have resulted, through his imme- 
diate retirement, to the city. Neither his 
salary nor his qualifications are defined by 
statute, but are determined by city ordinance. 
He must be at least thirty yearsold, five years 
older than the age fixed ty law for mayor, and 
must have been a citizen and inhabitant of 
the state for five years and an inhabitant of 
the city for the same period immediately 
preceding his appointment, unless absent on 
the business of the state or of the United 
States. He is required to reside in the city 
during his term of office. When the Bullitt 
bill went into effect his salary was fixed at 
$7500 per annum, but by ordinance of July 2, 
1891, it was raised to $10,000. It is within 
the power of councils to raise or lower his 
salary at will. 

The ordinance of December 30, 1886, passed 
to carry the Bullitt bill into effect, provides 
that the department of public works ‘shall 
embrace the present departments of water, 
gas, highways, bridges and sewers, surveys 
and district surveyors, markets, wharves, city 
property and city ice-boats.’’ It does not desig- 
nate them as bureaus, nor do the appropria- 
tions for 1887 designate them by any other 
term than departments. No general ordinance 





was ever passed chazging the name to bureaus, 
but in the general appropriation ordinance for 
1888 these former departments are called 
bureaus, the name by which they are now 
known. The appropriation ordinances for 
1887 designate the principal officers by their 
old titles, while those for 1888 call them chiefs 
of bureaus. 

On the recommendation of the director of 
public works, the bureau of city property 
was transferred by ordinance of March 22, 
1888, to the department of public safety. It 
is quite possible that it was an administrative 
advantage to transfer the control of the mar- 
kets, public squares, and docks and wharves 
of the city to this department, for the inspec- 
tion of the markets and of food, and the con- 
trol of police stations were already under its 
jurisdiction. 
have occurred to the director or to councils 
that this was in plain violation of article four, 
section one of the Bullitt bill, unless by a vio- 
lent stretch of the ordinary interpretation of 
the English language, that part of the charter 
is to be declared not mandatory but merely 
permissive. The cases, however, where the 
city authorities openly disregard the law 
have become so numerous that they now at- 
tract little serious attention. Itseems to be 
an extension of the now famous doctrine of the 
New York congressman, that a little thing 
like the constitution should not stand between 
friends. 

It was hardly reasonable to expect that 
chaos which had formerly reigned in the sev- 
eral departments could be at once reduced to 
order, and that conflicting and jarring inter- 
ests would immediately be harmonized. Nor 
was it an easy task to transform Philadelphia 
from the unenviable position of being the 
‘worst paved and dirtiest city’’ in the civil- 
ized world to a leading place among well- 
paved and properly cleaned cities. _Noimpar- 
tial, careful observer or investigator will deny 
that the streets of Philadelphia are better 
cleaned to-day than they have ever been in the 
past, or that the work of the several bureaus 
of the department is not much more carefully 
planned than formerly, with a view to utiliz- 
ing all the economies that come from the cor- 
relation of kindred and interdependent im- 
provements, such as paving and the laying of 
gas and water-pipe and sewers. Since the 
Bullitt bill went into effect nine years ago, five 
hundred miles of improved pavement have 
been laid, a record which probably surpasses 
that of any other city in the world during the 
same or an equal period. The storage capa- 


city of the city’s reservoirs has been increased | 


during the same time from 187,000,000 gallons 
to 1,400,000,000 gallons, while many miles of 
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main and branch sewers have been completed 
and old ones rebuilt. During this same period 
two of the chief bureaus, gas and water, have 
not only been self-sustaining, but in addition 
to furnishing all the water consumed in the 
public buildings, and the gas used in lighting 
the streets, public squares and buildings of 
the city free of cost, have brought a hand- 
some return to the city treasury, aggregating 
millions of dollars. It is true, however, that 
the net returns from the bureau of gas, owing 
to various causes largely beyond the control 
of the administrative department, have been 
decreasing rather than increasing, until in 
1894 it barely escaped a deficit. Nor is it 
necessary to affirm that in laying these hun- 
dreds of miles of pavement, the work has been 
done with due regard to ultimate rather than 
immediate results, or that the return to the 
city has been commensurate to the outlay; or 
that the locations of the reservoirs have been 
wisely chosen, the specifications properly 
drawn and the work executed in the best in- 
terests of the city. It is doubtless true that 
this city is not now satisfactorily cleaned, nor 
are the specifications fully complied with. It 
is sufficient at present to state that undoubted 
improvement has been made in the adminis- 
tration of many of the bureaus; subsequent 
articles in Tur Cririzen will seek to indicate 
wherein some of these improvements consist, 
and will also point out some of the numerous 
shortcomings in the departments. 

The first annual report of Mayor Fitler, 
under the heading ‘‘ public works,’’ begins 
with these words: ‘‘The furnishing of an 
abundant supply of clean and pure water to 
our citizens is the most important subject 
which demands our consideration.’’ Eight 
years have elapsed since those words were 
written. The quality of the city water during 
a considerable part of the winter,has not been 
such as to lead the long suffering people of this 
city to believe that the question of a clean 
and pure water supply is any less important 
to-day than it was eight years ago. It is 
equally important that they should know that, 
although the water bureau brings into the city 
treasury on an average more than a million 
dollars annually in excess of current expenses, 
the department of public works cannot spend 
a dollar, whatever the earnings of the bureau 
may be, until it has been appropriated by 
councils, and then only for the specific pur- 
poses for which the money is appropriated. 

ALBERT A. Brrp. 


‘Man is endogenous and his education is 


his unfolding. The aid we have from others 
is mechanical, compared with the discoveries 
of nature in us.’’ 
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Old Authors. 


John Dryden.’ 
[CONCLUDED.] 

** low easy it is to call rogue and villain, and that 
wittily! but how hard to make a man appear a fool, a 
blockhead, or a knave, without using any of those oppro- 
brious terms! There is a vast difference between the 
slovenly butchering of a man and the fineness of a stroke 
that separates the head from the body and leaves it stand- 
ing in its place. A man may be capable, as Jack Ketch’s 
wife said of his servant, of a plain piece of work, of a 
bare hanging; but to make a malefactor die sweetly was 
only belonging to her husband. I wish I could apply it 
to myself, if the reader would be kind enough to think 
it belongs tome. The character of Zimri in my ‘Absa- 
lom’ is, in my opinion, worth the whole poem. It is 
not bloody, but it is ridiculous enough, and he for whom 
it was intended was too witty to resent it as an injury. 
If I had railed, I might have suffered for it justly; but I 
managed my own work more happily, perhaps more dex- 
terously. I avoided the mention of great crimes, and 
applied myself to the representing of blind sides and little 
extravagances.’’ 


Thus far John Dryden in criticism of his 
own art of satire. Incidentally, this passage 
shows how honest a self-critic he was; few 
great men of letters have had so little self- 
prejudice, have seen so clearly into the merits 
and defects of their own work; and few indeed 
have been so frank to say what they saw and 
felt. When he thought his work bad he said 
so, and when he thought it good he said so; 
literary cant was foreign to his straight-for- 
ward manly disposition. 

But more suggestive yet is this passage in 
that it shows how clear was Dryden’s concep- 
tion of the necessities of his art. Whatever he 
did was done in accordance with a precon- 
ceived idea about the manner of doing it. It 
is one of his limitations; there is nothing 
inevitable in his poetry; it is always rational 
and hence never lit with the fires of the 
highest inspiration. But if his method never 
led him into the rarest spaces of poetry it at 
least seldom lured him into the wastes of 
platitude where the intuitional poet too fre- 
quently wanders. He always has something 
to say and he never fails to say it distinctly 
and forcibly. And nowhere is this more 
apparent than in the satires which he is dis- 
cussing in the paragraph quoted. 


'The standard complete edition of Dryden is that 
edited by Sir Walter Scott and re-edited by George 
Saintsbury. 

The best single volume edition of the poems is Mac- 
millan’s Globe edition, edited by W. D. Christie. 

The best short biography is Saintsbury’s ‘‘ Life of Dry- 
den ’’—English Men of Letters Series. 

For criticism see J. R. Lowell’s ‘‘Among My Books,’’ 
Vol. I; T. B. Macaulay’s ‘‘ Essays,’? Vol. I; and J. 
Churton Collins’ ‘‘ Studies and Essays.”’ 


He is not one of the very greatest English 
satirists; he hasn’t Chaucer’s quiet innuendo, 
so sly that for a moment you are not quite sure 
if a joke were intended and the next moment 
laugh at yourself for your dull perception, 
that delicious double satire by which the poet 
makes both his hearer and his subject the butts 
of his mirth; Dryden was too blunt for that. 
Nor had he the keen cruel wit of Pope which 
lays open an enemy’s vitals and then drops 
poison in the wound; Dryden was too gcod- 
natured for that. Nor had he the savage 
morbid intensity of Swift, the all-comprehend- 
ing hatred and contempt which brings all 
humanity under the flail; Dryden was too 
little a cynic for that. But he had a sure eye 
for the weak spot in his enemy’s harness and 
a strong arm to land his blow where it would 
be sure to put this enemy beyond the possi- 
bility of further resistance. 

And now let us examine that passage which 
gave the author so much satisfaction, the 
portrait of Zimri. The picture occurs in 
Dryden’s greatest satire ‘‘Absalom and Achit- 
ophel.’? This poem is an allegory founded 
upon the Biblical story of Absalom’s revolt, 
and having for its subject the daring scheme 
to promote to the throne of England James, 
Duke of Monmouth, illegitimate son of King 
Charles. The character of Zimri was the 
Duke of Buckingham, son of James I.’s great 
minister. The younger duke was a volatile, 
unscrupulous, profligate fellow, but witty and 
accomplished; he was the purported author 
of ‘‘The Rehearsal,’’ the burlesque which 
had ridiculed Dryden’s plays and practically 
brought to a close the heroic drama in Eng- 
land. Thus Dryden had an opportunity at 
one blow to get his revenge and to do King 
Charles a service. But he knew that his 
attack must be skillfully executed and so 
without a suggestion of ill-temper and with 
quiet moderation he draws this picture: 


‘*Tn the first rank of these did Zimri stand, 
A man so various that he seemed to be 
Not one, but all mankind’s epitome; 
Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong, 
Was everything by starts and nothing long: 
3ut in the course of one revolving moon 
Was chymist, fiddler, statesman and buffoon: 
Then all for women, painting, rhyming, drinking, 
Besides ten thousand freaks that died in thinking. 
Blest madman who could every hour employ 
With something new to wish or to enjoy ! 
Railing and praising were his usual themes, 
And both to show his judgment, in extremes; 
So over violent, or over civil 
That every man with him was God or Devil.”’ 


Perhaps there are few who willagree with 
Dryden’s own opinion, that this is ‘‘ worth 
the whole poem,’’ but all must recognize the 
self-control of it. 








The arch fiend of the poem, was the Earl of 
Shaftesbury, Achitophel. And _ satirical as is 
the portrait which Dryden draws of him, 
there is the same shrewd judgment that to say 
too much, is to lose the battle. The poet was 
aware that whatever Shaftesbury’s faults 
might be, he was no fool, and that to so pre- 
sent him would be to wing a boomerang, not 
an arrow. Contemporary readers knew enough 
of this man to understand that under the 
careless demeanor of a dissipated courtier, he 
half concealed the gifts of one of the astutest 
politicians of the time. Coarse lampoon, mere 
denunciation would be ineffectual here; the 
poet must grant the genius of his victim; he 
must tell the truth, but in such manner that 
it will seem the greater shame, that such 
powers should be prostituted to unworthy ends: 


** Of these the false Achitophel was first, 

A name to all succeeding ages curst; 

For close designs and crooked counsels fit, 
Sagacious, bold and turbulent of wit, 
Relentless, unfixed in principles and peace, 

In power unpleased, impatient of disgrace; 

A fiery soul, which working out its way, 
Fretted the pigmy body to decay 

And o’er-informed the tenement of clay. 

A daring pilot in extremity, 

Pleased with the danger when the waves went high, 
He sought the storms, but for a calm unfit, 
Would steer too nigh the sands to boast his wit. 
Great mindsare sure to madness near allied 
And thin partitionsdo their bounds divide; 
Else why should he with wealth and honor blest, 
Refuse his age the needful hours of rest ? 

Punish a body which he could not please, 
Bankrupt of life, yet prodigal of ease ? 

And all to leave what with his toil he won 

To that unfeathered two-legged thing, a son.’’ 


This is the ‘‘ stroke that separates the head 
from the body and leaves it standing in its 
place.’’ It is consummate satire of the most 
difficult sort, the sort that represents a man 
as a knave not as a fool, for satire like tragedy 
(according to Aristotle’s definition) is of a 
double nature; it is either terrible or ridicu- 
lous. Shaftesbury’s portrait belongs in the 
first category; an example of the second and 
easier sort is seen in the picture of Shimei. 

In Monmouth’s motley retinue, was one 
Slingsby Bethel, a sheriff of London, a con- 
tentious republican, and a man whose parsi- 
mony was proverbial. Dryden had carte 
blanche, to do with this man whatsoever he 
pleased; in attacking Shaftesbury and Buck- 
ingham, he had to exercise that caution which 
aman needs in fencing with a master, and 
Monmouth himself was the King’s son, a well- 
beloved, though erring son; but when the 
poet set upon the unhappy Slingsby Bethel, 
there was none to propitiate; here for the first 
time Dryden’s satire assumes the epigram- 
matic, stinging force of Pope’s lines; each 
couplet is a lash and fetches blood. 
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Slingsby Bethel becomes the Shimei of the 
allegory, and the ‘‘ Jews’’ referred to are of 
course, the British: 


‘*Shimei, whose youth did early promise bring 
Of zeal to God and hatred to his King, 

Did wisely from expensive sins refrain 

And never broke the Sabbath but for gain; 
Nor, ever was he known an oath to vent 

Or curse, unless against the government. 
Thus heaping wealth by the most ready way 
Among the Jews, which was to cheat and pray, 
The city, to reward his pious hate 

Against his master, chose him magistrate. 

His hand a vare [wand] of justice did uphold, 
His neck was loaden with a chain of gold. 
During his office treason was no crime, 

The sons of Belial had a glorious time; 

For Shimei, though not prodigal of pelf 

Yet loved his wicked neighbor as himself. 
When two or three were gathered to declaim 
Against the monarch of Jerusalem, 

Shimei was always in the midst of them; 

And if they cursed the King when he was by, 
Would rather curse than break good company. 
If any durst his factious friends accuse, 

He packed a jury of dissenting Jews.’’ 


These portraits, selected from Dryden’s 
prodigal gallery, do faint justice to his satiri- 
cal genius, for he, more than most poets, suf- 
fers from extracted quotations; selections 
can give no idea of the sustained power, the 
strong ease, the uniform flow of his verse. In 
his satires at least, he never stumbles into 
dullness, and yet never gives the impression 
of forced brilliancy. Moreover, ‘‘Absalom and 
Achitophel’’ is a model of ingenious construc- 
tion, and to appreciate this it must be read as 
a whole. Even then, of course, much is lost 
to the modern reader unfamiliar with the in- 
tricacies of Restoration politics, for almost 
every line contains an allusion to a vital inci- 
dent of this period of plot and intrigue. 

‘* Mae Flecnoe’’ has been somewhat over- 
shadowed by the immortal burlesque which it 
inspired, for it was the model for Pope’s 
‘‘Dunciad.’’ Yet ‘‘ Mac Flecnoe”’ is full of 
pith and humor, and its picture of the 
despised Shadwell, Dryden’s old poetic foe, is 
worthy to stand beside much that Pope him- 
self did. Flecnoe was a priest who made the 
common mistake of supposing himself a poet 
and wrote voluminous stanzas which roused 
the mirth of many. Dryden had no quarrel 
with Flecnoe, but he saw his opportunity to 
relieve his mind on the subject of Shadwell 
and his verse. So he represents Flecnoe as 
the dying King of Duncedom, bequeathing his 
authority to Shadwell, the man whose super- 
lative stupidity conferred upon him a divine 
right to be monarch of dunces. It matters 
little that this is all quite contrary to the facts, 
that Shadwell, though a bad poet, was a man 
of wit and understanding; he had had the 
temerity to attack Dryden and the great 
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satirist came back on him with irresistible 
dash and vim. 

‘*Maec Flecnoe’’ is represented as giving 
the following reasons why he has chosen Shad- 
well for his successor: 


‘* Shadwell alone my perfect image bears, 
Mature in dullness from his tender years; 

Shad well alone of all my sons is he 

Who stands confirmed in full stupidity. 

The rest to some faint meaning make pretense, 
But Shadwell never deviates into sense. 

Some beams of wit on other souls may fall, 
Strike through and make a lucid interval; 

But Shadwell’s genuine night admits no ray, 
His rising fogs prevail upon the day. 

Besides, his goodly fabric fills the eye 

And seems designed for thoughtless majesty, 
Thoughtless as monarch oaks that shade the plain 
And spread in solemn state, supinely reign. 
Heywood and Shirley were but types of thee, 
Thou last great prophet of tautology. 

Even I, a dunce of more renown than they, 
Was sent before, but to prepare thy way.”’ 


Rough as much of Dryden’s satire is, the 
reader always feels a certain brusque good 
nature behind it, like a man who can laugh 
even when he is fighting; his wit is not so keen 
as Pope’s, but his humor is far deeper, and 
humor is a more human thing than wit. 
There is perhaps just one flawless piece of 
genuine satire in the language, and yet one 
almost wishes that it had not been written. 
In those twenty-two lines which Pope wrote 
on Addison there is such glitter and finish as 
only Pope’s art could attain to, but it is like 
the glitter of a jeweled dagger; it is murder- 
ous. Dryden’s big fists and frank laugh are 
better. 

His lyrics have been overestimated. This 
is the one form of verse which no amount of 
shrewd sense can create; except a man be en- 
dowed with the gift to sing he cannot make a 
lyric; and Dryden was not born in a singing 
age. His lyrics are sonorous, full-toned, but 
they lack the lilt of the true song. His powers 
were better adapted to the ode, and the most 
“aptious will admit that among the best odes 
in our language are Dryden’s lines to Mrs. 
Anne Killigrew, on St. Cecilia’s Day, and on 
Alexander’s Feast, the last containing the 
famous chorus: 

‘‘ Happy, happy, happy pair! 
None but the brave, 


None but the brave, 
None but the brave deserves the fair.’’ 


Not only are they vigorous, but they rise by 
sheer force of eloquence to a real poetic splen- 
dor. Lowell says something to the effect tha‘ 
Dryden sometimes ‘‘ warms reason ”’ until it 
becomes akin to the afflatus of inspiration. 
This is particularly true of his odes. 

It is not of course scientifically accurate to 
call Dryden ‘‘the father of English prose; ’’ 
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such generalizations never are arithmetically 
exact; but no man has such paternal claims as 
Dryden. Hooker, Bacon, Milton and Sir 
Thomas Browne all wrote before Dryden, and 
criticism has no dispute with those who con- 
tend that these men did not write good prose, 
for they who so contend merely announce 
themselves incompetent to judge. 

The distinctive difference is that pre-Dryden 
prose, with fortuitous exceptions, was adapted 
only to emotional expression; when it was un- 
emotional it was involved and pedantic. Dry- 
den was practically the first Englishman to 
set himself deliberately to the task of reducing 
prose to the service of ordinary ideas, and he 
was quite the first whose example had any 
appreciable effect upon succeeding genera- 
tions. Thus, even if the time should come 
when criticism will disbar Dryden from the 
assembly of the poets, he has a sure grip on 
perpetuity of fame by this substantial service 
which he has rendered. Either he or some 
one else had to loose the chains of pedantry 
before the prose literature which is the glory 
of the nineteenth century was possible; and 
it is hard to conceive of any one so aptly 
endowed by nature for the task as was 
Dryden. Of course he had assistance from 
French prose, but his best qualification was 
his superabounding common sense. Here, for 
once, reason mounts almost to inspiration. 
His clear eye discerned just how far to go in 
the reform and his sure step took him just 
there and no further. Hear him on a subject 
of much profitless debate in our own day, the 
relative merits of a ‘‘ pure Anglo-Saxon style,’’ 
as opposed to a ‘‘ Latinized style,’’ and in 
hearing him learn something of the true 
sanity of genius and at the same time catch a 
flavor of his own vigorous, plastic style: 


‘Tt is true that when I find an English word signifi- 
cant and sounding, I neither borrow from the Latin nor 
any other language; but when I want at home I must 
seek abroad. If sounding words are not of our growth 
and manufacture, who shall hinder me to import them 
from a foreign country? I carry not out the treasure of 
the nation which is never to return; but what I bring 
from Italy I spend in England; here it remains and here 
it circulates; for if the coin be good it will pass from one 
hand to another. I trade both with the living and the 
dead for the enrichment of our native language. We 
have enough in England to supply our necessity; but if 
we will have things of magnificence and splendor, we 
must get them by commerce.’’ 


Surely this is the last word in the contro- 
versy, and needs no addition except from 
such as please to thresh out chaff. 

Dryden’s prose, in its strength, its ease, its 
directness, its simplicity, and at the same 
time its imaginative employment of the higher 
arts of rhetoric, such as metaphor and simile, 
is a model for all time. 
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Books. 


MunicipAL GOVERNMENT IN CONTINENTAL 
Evrore. By Albert Shaw. New York: 
Century Company, 1895. 505 pages. 
Price $2.00. ’ 

Questions of governmental machinery and 
administrative organization occupy a less im- 
portant place in this work than in the author’s 
book on ‘‘ Municipal Government in Great 
Britain.’’ It is an examination of conti- 
nental cities and city life, from the social and 
economic rather than from the administrative 
point of view. 

It has been said of the literature on muni- 
cipal government that it consists, in the main, 
of a large number of disconnected pamphlets, 
in each of which one feels that the author has 
a thesis to prove, a remedy to propose or a 
panacea to advocate. That there is an ele- 
ment of truth in this statement can hardly be 
denied. In recent years, however, one finds 
distinct evidence that the scientific spirit of 
research, of calm, dispassionate description is 
finding its way into the study of this subject. 
With the increase in size and number of our 
cities, we are beginning to realize tiat there is 
a distinct set of city problems, requiring for 
their solution the same patient and continu- 
ous effort which has been the primary condi- 
tion of progress in other fields. In such 
work as Professor Goodnow’s ‘‘ Comparative 
Administrative Law ’’ and ‘‘ Municipal Home 
Rule,’’ we find an attempt to analyze the legal 
position occupied by the municipality in our 
political system. The intricate relations of 
the private and public law, to which this 
question gives rise, offers a field for research 
hardly less fruitful and certainly not less im- 
portant than the more general questions in 
political science. 

It is primarily, however, to the social and 
economic aspects of the municipal problems 
that Dr. Shaw directs his attention. In his 
work on ‘‘ Municipal Government in Great 
Britain,’’ but more particularly in the present 


? The book contains nine chapters and three appen- 
dices, the subjects of which are as follows : 
. Paris: The Typical Modern City. 
II. The French Municipal System. 
III. The System of Belgium, Holland and Spain. 
IV. Recent Progress of Italian Cities. 
V. The Framework of German City Government. 
VI. Municipal Functions in Germany. 
VII. The Free City of Hamburg and its Sanitary 
Reforms. 
VIII. The Transformation of Vienna. 
IX. Budapest : The Rise of a New Metropolis. 
APPENDICES. 
I. The Budget of Paris. 
II. The Budget of Berlin. 
III. The French Municipal Code. 
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book, questions of governmental machinery 
and of administrative organizations occupy a 
relatively subordinate position. He has fully 
grasped the social significance of the changes 
that are going on about us, especially in their 
relation to city life. The author’s skilful 
method of presentation and remarkable fac- 
ulty for co-ordination of facts, will hold the 
attention of many persons outside the small 
circle particularly interested in municipal 
problems. To the sociologist, the economist 
and statistician, the book offers a mass of 
valuable information—the result of Dr. 
Shaw’s personal investigation. To the lay 
reader it affords a picture of the present con- 
dition of those great centres of population 
which are the most distinct expressions of 
our civilization. In Dr. Shaw’s two works 
we have for the first time a clear expo- 
sition of the municipal activity cf foreign 
cities, free from any suspicion of thesis to be 
proven or panaceas to be recommended. 
Throughout the book the author allows facts 
to speak for themselves, although here and 
there he is naturally compelled to express per- 
sonal views as to the significance of these facts 
and the probable results of social movements 
and tendencies in government. 

In examining the contents of this work the 
reader is impressed with the revolution which 
city life is gradully working in the daily rou- 
tine of the population. The close interdepend- 
ence of the social units, and the intimate 
connection between individual action and 
social welfare, have given a new meaning to 
individual freedom on the one hand, and to 
governmental interference on the other. 
Municipal progress in Europe has been at- 
tended with increasing restrictions upon indi- 
vidual action. Thechapters on Paris and the 
French cities clearly demonstrate that this 
does not mean a real curtailment of the free- 
dom of the individual, but simply the limita- 
tion of the right to ‘‘do as one likes,’’ the 
purpose being the fuller development of the 
community as a whole and of the individual 
as one of its constituent parts. In this con- 
nection itis interesting toexamine the methods 
adopted in Continental cities, which have pro- 
duced the imposing street effects that are the 
source of never-ceasing wonder and admira- 
tion to the foreigner visiting Paris or Vienna. 
In the matter of building, for instance, the 
individual has been subordinated to the great 
plan intended to secure general artistic effects, 
and to this extent individual whim and fancy 
were restricted. The community said to the 
individual: ‘‘ We have herea great scheme of 
communal importance. The result of its 
complete execution will be to give us the most 
magnificent street system in the world. We 
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cannot afford to endanger its execution by 
allowing the individual to mar the general 
effect, and it shall, therefore, be a condition 
for the erection of shops or dwellings that the 
general plan be complied with.’’ Another 
instance of this spirit in city administration 
is given in the author’ s description of the 
great sanitary reforms which have been ef- 
fected within recent years in most of the large 
cities. In deciding these questions, no such 
narrow view of ‘‘ public use and utility,’’ as 
is laid down by the American courts, was 
adopted. The city has been permitted to 
extend its right of ‘eminent domain in deé ailing 
with questions of fundamental social import- 
ance, where American cities are hampered by 
constitutional and judicial limitations. 

The discussion of the finances of German 
and French cities brings out clearly the care 
that has been exercised in guarding every 
resource of the municipality. This is especial- 
ly true of the German cities, where a spirit of 
economy and careful financial management 
has prevailed which is shown in the present 
relation between total income and taxation. 
Perhaps the best illustration is found in the 
system of granting franchises to private cor- 
porations. From the very outset it has been 
seen that whatever the detailed conditions of 


the grant might be, the city must at all costs 
be able to maintain a strict control over the 
policy of the companies, and at all times be ina 


position to assert its rights. As a result the 
creation of monopolies through the consolida- 
tion of individual companies has been very 
generally favored by European municipali- 
ties, owing to the possibilities of increased 
financial returns from such consolidated com- 
panies. The limited term for which such 
franchises are granted; the system of pay- 
ments of the companies to the cities, and the 
public control over the method of accounting 
have all contributed to increase the power of 
the city authorities. It is hardly necessary 
to refer to the contrast with the conditions in 
most of the American cities, where, as was 
recently illustrated in the case of Philadelphia, 
the city finds itself almost helpless in main- 
taining control over the policy of individual 
companies, and still more helpless when con- 
solidation has created a monopoly. 

In reading Dr. Shaw’s descriptions of the 
great Continental capitals, one is impressed 
by the large number of municipal institutions 
which we, in the United States, are accus- 
tomed to regard as entirely beyond the scope 
of municipal activity. Municipal savings 
banks are so common as to attract little special 
attention, although the application of their 
profits to works of public utility is extremely 
significant and instructive. The monopoly of 
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the market and slaughter-house business has 
been very generally assumed by foreign muni- 
cipalities, and as a result the food supply has 
been cheapened in price and improved in 
quality. The author has hardly dwelt suf- 
ficiently upon the indirect results of such 
municipal monopolies in facilitating thorough 
and careful inspection. The fact that in some 
cities such services as fire insurance, steam- 
heat and hot water supply have been assumed 
by the municipality, tends to confirm the 
author’s statement with regard to German 
cities, that ‘‘the community, organized cen- 
trally and officially, is a far more positive 
factor in the life of the family and of the indi- 
vidual than in America.’’ 

With this view of municipal activity, the 
question naturally arises, how isthe unity of 

the European state maintained? How does 
the central government assure itself that the 
unrestricted activity of the cities shall remain 
in harmony with the interests of the state at 
large? This question gives rise to a consid- 
eration of the system of central control exer- 
cised over European cities. As has- been 
pointed out by Professor Goodnow in his work 
on ‘‘Comparative Administrative Law,’’ the 
method of control is of an administrative 
character. Instead of subjecting the cities to 
such uncertain and haphazard supervision as 
is exercised by the State Legislatures in our 
system, we find a hierarchy of higher admin- 
istrative officials or boards, permanent in 
character, and with continuity in policy 
which, while acting as a safeguard to the in- 
terests of the state, leave a wide field of inde- 
pendent action to the municipality. 

In dealing with administrative questions 
the author emphasizes in almost every chapter 
the advantages of a highly organized civil ser- 
vice. Without it, the form of government in 
most European cities would be unworkable ; 
far more so in fact than the American system. 
In the former municipal authority is concen- 
trated in an elective council. The executive 
is generally elected by and dependent upon 
the council for the free exercise of powers. 
However sudden the changes in such assem- 
blies may be, there is always a highly organ- 
ized mac *hinery i in the civil service system to 

sarry on the work of government. That this 
form of government by councils should have 
produced such satisfactory results, when con- 
trasted with the experience of American cities, 
furnishes a hint as to the place which ‘‘ma- 
chinery of government’’ should occupy in a 
discussion of the municipal problem. It is 
true that in many countries of Continen- 
tal Europe, notably Germany, Austria and 
Italy, universal suffrage has not become a 
part of the political system, which in many 
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ways has simplified the question of govern- 
ment. 

Dr. Shaw’s chapters on Belgian, Dutch, 
Italian and Spanish cities give an extremely 
interesting account of the recent progress and 
development in those countries. They show 
the struggle to adapt old forms to modern 
needs. It is impossible, within the limits of 
this review, to dwell upon the wealth of facts 
there presented. 

Any criticism of this work must have refer- 
ence mainly to matters of detail. At times the 
author looks upon the condition of some Euro- 
pean cities—and this remark applies especially 
to Paris—with a somewhat exaggerated optim- 
ism. Furthermore, many questions which are 
extremely complicated, requiring for their so- 
lution long continued efforts and probably 
much unsuccessful experimentation, are made 
to appear comparatively simple. There is a 
seeming lack of appreciation of the fact that 
with the extension of suffrage a great strain 
will be placed upon the present system of 
government. Furthermore, the description of 
the German system of goverment fails to take 
sufficiently into account the fact that the ad- 
ministrative ‘‘deputations’’ namely, those 
committees or boards composed of members of 
the executive board, municipal council and 
private citizens, constitute the central feature 
They exercise the 


of the German system. 
detailed control over the departments, and it is 
due to the faithful discharge of their duties 


that efficiency has been combined with 
economy. 

With this reservation, it may be said that 
this work and the author’s ‘‘ Municipal Gov- 
ernment in Great Britain’’ constitute the most 
accurate and, in fact, the only satisfactory 
description of municipal institutions that has 
been given to the American or European pub- 
lic. Detailed monographs will lead to a more 
intimate knowledge of special problems, but 
as a general summary they will remain models 
of style and arrangement. 

L. S. Rowe. 

University of Pennsylvania. 


Book Notes. 


THE MAKERS OF MODERN RoME. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Pp. 618. New York: Macmillan & Co., 1895. 


Ever since Mrs. Oliphant wrote her ‘‘ Makers of Flor- 
ence,’’ she has been sure of interested readers. One after 
another she has treated of five famous cities, Florence, 
Venice, Edinburgh, Jerusalem and Rome. Of these 
Venice is the best, Jerusalem the poorest piece of work. 
Her method of composition is well known. She quotes 
extensively from contemporary sources or noted historians, 
whenever she finds a picturesque incident. In her com- 
ments she endeavors to imagine how the scene appeared, 
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or what the thoughts of the principal actors were. The 
style, in spite of its occasional disregard of grammar and 
rhetoric, attracts ‘‘the Young Person,’’ and sometimes 
leads her or him to really study a subject. 

In this volume Mrs. Oliphant does well to begin with 
the fourth century. The first book, ‘‘ Honorable Women 
Nota Few,’’ is an account of the friends of St. Jerome, 
and most of the material is drawn from the saint’s own 
letters or Thierry’s Life. If these interesting chapters 
lead any readers to turn to the letters themselves, Mrs. 
Oliphant has done well. The second book, ‘‘ The Popes 
Who Made the Papacy,’’ treats of Gregory I., Gregory 
VII. and Innocent III. The authoress is evidently un- 
acquainted with Nicholas I., ‘‘ the first Pope,’’ and the 
events of his stirring life; he should have found a place 
in any such account. His career, too, furnishes the very 
kind of material in moulding which Mrs. Oliphant is at 
her best. The third book is the story of Rienzi. This 
is especially suitable, as most of her readers have prob- 
ably derived any idea that they have of ‘‘ the great tri- 
bune’’ from Lytton’s fanciful account. Mrs. Oliphant 
has for the most part followed the anonymous biographer, 
and has occasionally made use of Petrarch’s letters. Her 
account is consequently interesting. The last book con- 
tains rather scrappy accounts of eight or ten renaissance 
Popes, and is the least satisfactory. 

As already indicated, Mrs. Oliphant has not increased 
her reputation by this volume, but she will find many 
readers, and will introduce them to new scenes. The 
numerous illustrations are by Riviére and Pennell, but 
are disappointing. Ata first glance they seem attractive, 
but on a closer inspection one who is familiar with Rome 
fails entirely to recognize some of the scenes which are so 
dear to him. 


THE Bic Bow Mystery. By I. Zangwill. Rand, 


MeNally & Co. 


Mr. Zangwill has written a capital criticism of his own 
novel in his introduction to ‘‘ The Big Bow Mystery.’’ He 
calls attention to the clear character-drawing which dif- 
ferentiates it from the ordinary detective story in which 
mystery and plot stand in /iew of dramatic creation. 
Crowl, the cobbler, Denzil, the poet, and the two detec- 
tives are real people, and even Mortlake, the agitator, 
has possibilities. Moreover, Mr. Zangwill gives a capital 
analysis of what a detective story should be, but when 
he says that the writer’s solution of the mystery ‘‘should 
satisfy,’? he condemns himself. His own solution of the 
Bow street mystery does not satisfy. With clever skill 
he has inveigled the reader into fixing his suspicion upon 
pretty much every character in the story except the real 
guilty man. This is good; but when the true criminal 
is revealed there is a severe disappointment because the 
motive assigned is altogether inadequate. When Mr. 
Zangwill put real characters into his book he created on 
the part of his readers a demand for rational motives to 
crime. But the entertainment afforded by some two 
hundred and odd pages is more than a just compensation 
for the disappointment of the last half-dozen pages. To 
say that ‘‘The Big Bow Mystery ’’ was written by Mr. 
Zangwill is equivalent to saying that it is witty, epigram- 
matic and literary in style. 


EVOLUTION AND Errort. And their Relation to Re- 
ligion and Politics. By Edmond Kelly. D. Apple- 
ton & Co., 1895. 


‘‘Evolution and Effort’’ is a readable book for the 
times, and only for the times. It bears many marks of 
hasty preparation. It lacks continuity and conciseness, 
and in some of the chapters one can almost hear the com- 
positors cry for ‘‘copy.’? The author has a message, 
nevertheless, and he speaks it, even if ruggedly, always 
forcefully. 
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In recent social and municipal experience he sees new 
confirmation of his view that man is not at the mercy of 
the process of natural selection, but by free will and effort 
can and does determine his ownevolution. Mr. Kelly is 
at his best in tearing down the foundations of determin- 
ism and in showing that the law of the survival of the 
fittest has place only in the animal world, not in the 
ethical world. The chapters which trace the develop- 
ment of courage out of ferocity and love out of passion 
ring with the eloquence of profound conviction and of 
truth. 

The theology of the book is Ritschlian. The author 
emphasizes again and again the power and persistence of 
religion as a sentiment. But in denouncing creeds and 
charging the chief woes of man to religion as an institu- 
tion, he is rather a positivist, and does not strengthen 
his case. 

In the main, the spirit of the book is good, and it is 
never less than interesting and highly suggestive. 


THE SOIL; Its NATURE, RELATIONS AND FUNDAMENTAL 
PRINCIPLES OF MANAGEMENT. By F. H. King, 
Professor of Agricultural Physics in the University 
of Wisconsin. Macmillan & Co., pp. viii. 295. 


This little book is the first published of ‘‘ The Rural 
Science Series,’’ edited by Prof. L. H. Bailey, of Cornell 
University. Its chief recommendation lies in the fact 
that it is thorcughly up to date. Its treatment of nitri- 
fying germs, of surface tensicn, and of ground water in 
its relations to atmospheric pressure, shows a thorough 
familiarity with recent lines of investigation. It seems 
to us that perhaps the modern concepts of molecular 
bomdardmert and of solution are too new to be spoken 
of, where they cannot be discussed, in a book intended 
for agriculturists, and those wishing only a general ac- 
quaintance with the subject. The continuity of the 
treatment, too, would suffer less were most of the tables 
removed to the appendix, where they would be fully as 
valuable to those who need to refer to them. We cordi- 
ally recommend the book. 


THE OLD-FASHIONED GARDEN AND OTHER VERSES. 
By John Russell Hayes. Philadelphia: John C. 
Winston & Co. 

The old-fashioned garden described in the poem which 
gives the title to this little volume was not 


‘“*A garden where the hand of art 
Appears in every terrace, walk and bed,’’ 


but rather ‘‘a garden where the flowers grow in sweet 
simplicity,’’ and the poet who lingers lovingly among 
its plants and flowers has learned, there or elsewhere, 
the same ‘‘sweet simplicity,’’ for these are the words 
which best describe Mr. Hayes’s verse. Our moderns 
are not usually good flower poets ; they are too self-con- 
scious, too learned perhaps. But Mr. Hayes is an excep- 
tion; he has caught the spirit of the Elizabethans who 
sang with childlike enjoyment the praise of flowers. His 
verse is quaint without affectation and filled with a 
gentle music, while a charming fancy born of a devout 
love for his subject plays throughout the entire poem, at 
times rising to some such exquisite expression as this: 


‘*And here are scores of sweet old-fashioned blooms, 
Dear for the very fragrance of their names.’’ 


The short lyrics collected under the title, ‘‘ Flowers and 
Fairies,’’ are full of quaint conceits charmingly adapted 
to the perennial fairy land of Flowerdom. They make 
capital reading for children with sufficient imagination 
to appreciate them. The sonnets are in a somewhat 
graver mood; we quote the one on ‘‘ The Grave of 
Keats,’’ not because it is the best, but because it isa 
fair example of all: 









‘Here lies young Adonais, stricken low 
All in the dewy morning of his days. 
Upon his sleep the soft moon bends her gaze, 
As on the Latmian shepherd’s long ago, 
And for her own loved poet pours her woe. 
Here no dark cypress-tree its shadow sways, 
3ut through the grass the lowly ivy strays 
And tender violets in sorrow grow. 
Above his earthly bed we stand and weep, 
And yet we know his spirit never dies, 
Sweeter than all the songs he ever sung. 
Soothed in the languor of eternal sleep, 
Like his beloved Endymion he lies, 
Forever beautiful, forever young!’ 


This book is a first promise, but if the promise is 
fulfilled the author has many good things in store for us. 


EARLY VICTORIAN LITERATURE. By Frederic Har- 
rison. London and New York: Edward Arnold. 

This is a collection and revision of the articles which ap- 
peared in 7ie Forum on the great prose writers of Victorian 
England. The author has been so long before the public 
that his method of criticism is well-known to us. He 
belongs to a somewhat earlier school than the present. 
He is not profound or learned or subtle, nor has he the 
playful humor which some of the popular critics of the 
day substitute for these heavier qualities. Mr. Harrison, 
after the manner of Jeffrey and Professor Wilson, 
writes ‘‘common sense ’’ criticism, and as his common 
sense is abundant it follows that he writes good criticism. 
He knows what he thinks, and he knows how to say it 
in round terms and good English. Every essay in the 
volume contains many things that will challenge the 
reader to contradiction—sometimes it is a dogmatic 
assertion of opinion, and sometimes an historical inac- 
curacy, as when he says that Shakespeare wrote ‘‘ before 
criticism had invented the canons of the drama’’—but 
the author is always honest and earnest; moreover, he 
always stimulates thought, and this is a fundamental 
purpose of criticism, to make the reader think for him- 
self rather than to foist upon him acomplete set of ready- 
made opinions. Mr. Harrison knowsas well as anybody 
else that it is half a century too soon to write the history 
of Victorian literature; his book makes no pretence to be 
more than a prolegomena. 

‘‘Sermon Stuff,’? Second Series. By S. D. McConnell, 
D.D., Rector of St. Stephen’s Church, Philadelphia. 
New York: Thomas Whittaker, 1895. 

‘Sermon Stuff’’ 1s a collection of sermon outlines pre- 
pared for use—and used—in St. Stephen’s pulpit, and 
now made accessible in a compact volume to clergymen 
who think lessclearly than the author. Though The Out- 
look, The Living Church, and other journals years ago pro- 
nounced the first series a model of sermon schemata, it is 
only in the second series that we find the preacher at his 
best. Here is Robertson’s spiritual insight without 
Robertson’s morbidness; Kingsley’s vigor; and a persua- 
sive lucidity to which Robertson and Kingsley seldom 
attain. 

These sermon skeletons are both light-bringing and 
power-giving. They dissipate delusion; they shrivel 
bigotry; and at the same time they strengthen faith. 
For back of ali and through all shines the pure, bright 
light of an unclouded spirituality. Published especially 
for clergymen, the volume may have even greater signi- 
ficance to the fin de siécle layman whose spiritual vision 
gets bedimmed by the mists that rise from the meta- 
physical and scientific discussions of the time. For one 
ill at ease with the Christ of the Salvation Army and the 
Christ of the theological doctrinaire, and unacquainted 
with the Christ of Arnold Toynbee and Martineau, Gore 
and Liddon, Harnack and Fairbairn, ‘‘Sermon Stuff’? 
has a message—the message of a preacher who is pro- 
phet as well as priest. 
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University Extension Notes and Announcements. 


ABSTRACT OF FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE EXTENSION OF 
UNIVERSITY TEACHING, FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1895. 


The Society is steadily growing in its influence and opportunities to extend literary and 
scientific learning. Its policy, more than ever, is to encourage those centres in which work 
has been done previously to continue their activities, in order that the instruction given may 
be most thorough and systematic. At present the proportion of the old centres in operation 
is larger than ever before, an even more encouraging sign than the acquisition of a great 
number of new centres. 

The old guarantee fund expired in most cases with the end of the year 1895. A list of 
the guarantors and subscribers of last year is published below. Evidence of the confidence of 
the directors in the purpose and administration of the Society is found in the fact that most 
of the directors have renewed their subscriptions. 

The Society invites the co-operation of all who are interested in furthering the cause of 
popular education. 

Abstract of the Treasurer’s Report. 


I. CENTRE ACCOUNT. 


The Society engages lecturers for the Centres and collects the lecturers’ fees and expenses, together with a 
small fee for the Society. 


RECEIVED ON ACCOUNT OF LECTURE COURSES. PAID ON ACCOUNT OF LECTURE COURSES. 
pesebapera’ fees, 2. 2. ss se so « w « BIBER AE TT Dectuwere’ fees, 2. ct ew st SH 
Lecturers’ expenses, ......... .. . 2,426.52 | Lecturers’ expenses, : 

$19,174.96 | 


Net gain to Society, $1,760.75. 


II. SUMMER MEETING ACCOUNT. 
The Summer meeting of 1895 resulted in loss to the Society. Its expenses were provided for chiefly through 
income from tuition fees and special subscriptions. 
RECEIVED FOR SUMMER MEETING. PAID OUT FOR SUMMER MEETING. 
Tuition fees, subscriptions, ete.,. . . . . . $3,438.99 | Lecturers’ fees, printing, advertising, etc.,. $4,058.63 


Net loss to Society, $619.64. 


III. PRINTING AND PUBLICATION ACCOUNT. 
The Society edits and prints all syllabuses used in courses given under its auspices. It derives some income 
from the sale of syllabuses, circulars, pamphlets, and its journal, THE CITIZEN. 
RECEIVED ON ACCOUNT OF PRINTING. PAID ON ACCOUNT OF PRINTING. 
Editing and printing CITIZEN, syllabuses, 
pamphiets, ef, ....:.....s + §2,600.74 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


From sale of syllabuses, CITIZEN, pamphlets, 
etc., OD Me ar eile? ean Sass MN ae a ee 
Difference to be paid by Society, $1,432.03. 
Against this item there is a considerable offset, though it is difficult to determine exactly its amount, in the 
increased stock on hand of syllabuses, and plates from which future editions may be printed. 


IV. GUARANTEE FUND OF 1894. 
A portion of the Guarantee Fund of 1894 was not paid until 1895, and therefore appears on the books of this 
year. 
RECEIVED ON ACCOUNT OF GUARANTEE PAID ON ACCOUNT OF 1894, 
Fun, 1804, . $1,959.00 | printing, 1894, bills,. . 2.2... . . $908.76 
Loan, 1894, repaid, ..... Santen ue 1,000.00 
| $1,908.76 


Balance for 1895 account, $50.24. 





The Society purchases books which it sells to Centres. 
$170.93 | 


Received for books, . 


THE 


V. LIBRARY 
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FUND ACCOUNT. 


Paid for books, 


Surplus of receipts over expenditures, $20.55. 


VI. GENERAL FUND 


RECEIPTS. 
Society’s fee, lecture courses, 
Membership fees, 
Subscriptions, . 
Miscellaneous, . oe 
Cash balance from 1394, 


Centre account, 


$1,011.07 
2,150.00 
1,163.50 
47.63 


367.55 


ACCOUNT. 


$150.37 


PAYMENTS. 
Salaries (officers and assistants), . 


Office expenses, 

Rent, ae ae 
Organizing expenses, . 
Miscellaneous, 

Free lectures, 


Difference to be paid by Society, $4,736.08. 


SUMMARY. 


Summer meeting account,. . .. . 
Printing and publication account, . 


Guarantee fund, 1894, 
Library fund account, 
General fund account, 


Amount necessary to settle accounts for 1895, 


$9,475.83 


$1,700.75 
$619.64 
1,432.03 
50.24 
20.56 


4,736.08 


$1,771.55 


. $5,016.20 


$6,787.75 


$6,787.75 


$6,787.75 


The Board of Directors have called for 70 per cent of the guarantee fund, which will enable the Society to meet 
all its obligations for the year. 
Notr.—Temporary loans and advanced payments on account of the Guarantee Fund enabled the Society to 
provide for the current expenses of the year. 


A—SUBSCRIBERS TO GU 


FREDERICK B. MILEs, 


Contributors to the Society. 


1895. 


ARANTEE Funp, $6,710. 


Seventy per cent of the Guarantee Fund was called 


for the year 1895. A large 


number of subscribers have 


paid the entire amount of their guarantee. 


Mrs. Matthew Baird, 
Miss G. A. Barrett, 

Mrs. Andrew A. Blair, 
Mr. Samuel T. Bodine, 
Mrs. John Bohlen, 

Mr. Beauveau Borie, 
Mrs. C. H. Brush, 

Mr. George Burnham, Sr., 
Mr. Charles E. Bushnel, 
Mr. I. H. Clothier, 

Mr. J. H. Converse, 
Mrs. Alexis G. Cope, 
Mrs. Frances R. Cope, 
Mr. Eugene Delano, 
Mrs. T. M. Dougherty, 
Mr. Carl Edelheim, 

Mrs. Charles R. Erdman, 
Mrs. H. B. Evans, 

Mrs. W. G. Foulke, 

Mr. A. C. Harrison, 

Mr. C. C. Harrison, 
Mrs. E. L. Head, 

Mr. William P. Henszey, 
Mr. H. H. Houston, 


Mr. J. Dundas Lippincott, 

Mr. A. Heywood Mason, 

Mr. Frederick B. Miles, 

Mr. F. F. Milne, 

Mr. and Mrs. Calvin Pardee, 

Mr. Charles Peabody, 

Dr. William Pepper, 

Mr. Maurice Pfaelzer, 

Mrs. Louise Randolph, 

Mr. J. G. Rosengarten, 

Miss Edith F. Sampson, 

Mr. William Sellers, 

Mrs. H. M. Sill, 

Miss Anna Smith, 

Mr. B. R. Smith, 

Miss E. H. Smith, 

Mr. E. T. Stotesbury, 

Mrs. J. Edgar Thomson, 

Mr. Charlemagne Tower, 
JT., 

Miss E. R. Vail, 

Mr. Redwood F. Warner, 

Mrs. Charles M. Wharton, 

Mr. Joseph Wharton, 


Mr. Addison Hutton, 
Mrs. H. C. Jenks, 
Miss B. W. Johnson, 
Mrs. Joseph Johnson, 
Mrs. J. B. Lippincott, 
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Mrs. Joseph Wharton, 
Mrs. J. M. Whitall, 

Dr. Edward H. Williams, 
Rev. Charles Wood. 


B—SUBSCRIBERS TO GENERAL FUND, $1,250. 


Mr. George F. Baer, 

Miss Maria Blanchard, 
Mr. Samuel T. Bodine, 
Mr. Charles A. Brinley, 


Mr. Joseph Fels, 

Mr. Wm. H. Ingham, 

Mr. Craige Lippincott, 

Mr. Joseph G. Rosengarten, 


Mr. George Burnham, Jr., Mr. William B. Saunders, 


Mr. Charles E. Bushnell, 
Miss Annette Cope, 

Miss Clementine Cope, 
Mr. Eugene Delano, 


C—SUBSCRIBERS TO SUMMER 


Mr. Joseph B. Altemus, 
Mr. Charles A. Brinley, 
Dr. Albert P. Brubaker, 
Mr. Charles C. Harrison, 
Mr. Dwight M. Lowrey, 
Mr. Frederick B. Miles, 
Mr. Robert C. Ogden, 


Mr. George C. Thomas, 
Miss Juliana Wood, 
Mr. Stuart Wood. 


MEETING FunNpD, $610. 


Mr. Joseph G. Rosengarten, 
Mrs. Edmund Stirling, 

Mr. Justus C. Strawbridge, 
Mr. Talcott Williams, 

Mrs. L. L. W. Wilson, 
Miss H. J. Wright. 
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Fourth Summer Meeting. 
CONDUCTED BY THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR 
EXTENSION OF UNIVERSITY TEACHING. 
To be Held in the Buildings of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, July 6-31, 1896. 


REGISTRATION FEEs. 


Inclusive Ticket, admitting to all the courses of 
the five departments announced in the list of 
‘*Courses of Lectures and Classes,’’? except 
those for which a special fee is charged as in- 
dicated below, . . $15.00 


Inclusive Ticket, for less than the full month, per 


ae 5.00 


Department Ticket, admitting to all the courses 
in any one of the five departments, except those 
for which a special fee is charged as indicated 


WR ds ee 1d a aa eo ee 10.00 


Special Price of Inclusive Ticket to Public School 

Teachers of Pennsylvania, 5.00 
5.00 
10.00 


2.00 


Fee for class in Cicero’s De Senectute, 
Fee for each Laboratory Course in Department B, 
Fee for materials in Department D, 


Fee for each course in Department C. (Inclusive 
Ticket or ticket for Department C admits to 
any two of the four courses in this department 
without additional charge),. ....... 


Admission to Single Lecture, ......... 
Admission to any one course of five lectures, . 


Admission to Inaugural Lecture on Monday even- 
ing, July 6, free by ticket, which may be 
obtained at the University Extension Office. 

For information apply to 


EDWARD T. DEVINE, Director, 


111 South Fifteenth Street, 
Philadelphia. 


The University Extension Summer Meeting, which 
will hold its fourth annual session in the buildings of 
the University of Pennsylvania, is the only summer 
gathering in America intended specifically for University 
Extension students. There are over three hundred 
centres in as many cities, towns and villages in this 
country in which University Extension courses are 
given with greater or less regularity, and the number is 
increasing each month. It is estimated that sixty thou- 
sand adult students during the winter hear university 
lectures in these centres in history, literature, science, 
economics and other subjects. The Summer Meeting is 
designed primarily to gather as many of these students 
as possible for a month’s residence at the seat of a great 
university. The University of Pennsylvania has placed 
its college buildings, library and other appliances at the 
disposal of the Summer Meeting, and eminent lecturers 
have been secured from the leading universities of the 
country for instruction. The Summer Meeting has thus 
been organized for three purposes : to enable busy men 
and women to transform their summer vacation from a 
period of intellectual stagnation to a period of quiet and 
vigorous growth ; to promote the great movement for 
popular education and social reform known as the Ex- 
tension of University Teaching; to provide special facili- 
ties for instruction in science and other branches to 
teachers of the public schools. The Summer Meeting, 
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like all other features of the University Extension sys- 
tem, is meant for the people; for those persons who have 
not studied at universities or higher schools, and for all 
who are willing to give some of their time to study 
under the guidance of university specialists. With a 
few obvious exceptions the courses of the Summer Meet- 
ing do not pre-suppose any advanced study on the part 
of the hearers. 


The session of 1896 will open at 9a. m. Monday, July 
6, and will continue for four weeks. The regular courses 
will be given mainly between 9 a. m. and | p. m., ex- 
cept that laboratory courses and special classes will also 
be given in the afternoon and there will be a series of 
ten or more evening lectures. 

Department A includes sixty lectures on various as- 
pects of the Life and Thought of Ancient Rome and is in 
sequence with the courses on Greek Life and Thought in 
the third Summer Meeting. The courses are for the most 
part of five lectures each and are given by representatives 
of the faculties of Pennsylvania, Columbia, Yale, Har- 
vard, Cornell, Wesleyan, Catholic University and the 
Adelphi Academy. Several of the courses are illustrated 
by the stereopticon. 

Department b will consist of one course of tweuty 
lectures and two laboratory courses under the direction 
of Professor Lightner Witmer. These courses have been 
arranged to fill to best advantage a student’s whole time 
for one month, Several departments of psychology are 
represented, including a general outline of modern prob- 
lems in psychology, a laboratory and clinical study ot 
the nervous system in relation to mind, a course in ex- 
perimental psychology, and one in child-study or the 
broader pedagogical psychology. The laboratories of 
psychology with their apparatus and material will be 
placed at the disposition of the Summer Meeting stu- 
dents. A student may give his whole time to study in 
one line, working the entire day in the laboratory under 
the guidance of the lecturer and his assistants, or he may 
distribute his time and attention over the several sub- 
jects of instruction offered. But no student will be per- 
mitted to enter for more than two laboratory courses, 
and no one engaged in work outside of this department 
will be permitted to take more than one such course. 
The instruction given does not require nor presuppose 
any special training in psychology. But it is believed 
that the work will appeal to special and advanced stu- 
dents of psychology, as well as to beginners, owing to 
the use that will be made of experimentation and 
demonstration. 

Department C embraces four distinct courses of ten 
exercises each. Professor Hugh A. Clarke offers as in 
previous sessions of the Summer Meeting, ten lectures 
and class exercises on Harmony and an equal number on 
Counterpoint. Mr. Thomas W. Surette will give a course 
of ten lectures divided into three groups covering en- 
tirely distinct Departments of Music, yet bearing on each 
other to a sufficient extent to make the work consecutive. 
They will deal respectively with the piano-forte sonata, 
church music and the opera. Mr. Surette will also con- 
duct a solfegyio class course of ten exercises. 

In Department D, lecture and laboratory courses will 
be given on botany of field and garden, natural products, 
the life history of insects, fungous diseases of plants; and 
on the general principles of chemistry and the chemistry 
of soils and foods. Especial attention will be given to 
the pedagogical questions arising in the teaching of these 
subjects in elementary schools and the whole series of 
courses will be of unique value to teachers who desire 
to equip themselves for the better teaching of elementary 
science. 

The Department of Mathematics will offer instruction 
in all branches for which there isa demand by the stu- 
dents in attendance, and will include a course on the 
methods of teaching mathematics. 
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PARTIAL CoRPS OF LECTURERS. 


Atwater, W. O., Ph. D., 
Wesleyan University. 
Department D. Five Lectures on the Chemistry and 
Economy of Food and Nutrition. 
Benedict, F. G., Ph. D., Wesleyan University. 
Department D. Five Lectures on The Chemistry and 
Economy of Food. 

Child, C. G., Ph. D. 

Department A. Five Lectures on the Influence of 
Latin Literature and Language on English. 
Clarke, Hugh A., Mus. Doc., Professor of the Science of 
Music, University of Pennsylvania. 
Department C. Five Lectures on Harmony : 
Lectures on Counterpoint. 
Findlay, J. J., M. A., College of Preceptors, London. 
One Lecture on Arnold of Rugby, and the Revival of 
English Education. 

Frear, William, Ph. D., Professor of Agricultural Chem- 
istry, Pennsylvania State College. 

Department D. Five Lectures on The Chemistry of 
Soils. 

Gibbons, Henry, Ph. D., Professor of Latin Literature, 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Department A. Classin Cicero's De Senectute. 

Gudeman, Alfred, Ph. D., Associate Professor of Classical 
Philology, University of Pennsylvania. 

Department A. Three Lectureson Roman Historiog- 
raphy. One Lecture on the Alexandrian Museum. 

Hale, W. B., M. A., Middleboro, Mass. 

Department A. Five Lectures on The Transformation 
of Christianity under Roman Influence. 

Hallett, G. H., A. M., Instructor in Mathematics, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

Department E. Classes in Mathematics. 

Halsted, B. D., Se. D., Botanist and Horticulturist of 
the New Jersey Agricultural College Experiment 
Station. 

Department D. 
of Plants. 

Hammond, W. A., Ph. D., Assistant Professor of An- 
cient and Medieval Philosophy, Cornell University. 

Department A. Three Lectures on Philosophy in 
Rome. 

Harshberger, J. W., Ph. D., Instructor in Botany, Gen- 
eral Biology and Zoology, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Department D. Five Lectures on the Natural History 
of Field and Garden Plants. 

Lawton, W.C., Professor of Greek and Latin, Adelphi 
Academy. 

Department A. Three Special Roman Studies. 

Macfarlane, J. M., Sc. D., Professor of Botany, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 

Department D. Two Lectures on Botany. 

Merrill, E. T., M. A., Robert Rich Professor of Latin 
Language and Literature, Wesleyan University. 
Department A. Two Lectures on Latin Poetry. 
Munro, Dana C., M. A., Instructor in Roman 

Medieval History, University of Pennsylvania. 
Department A. Five Lectures on Gibbon’s Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire. 

Peck, Tracy, M. A., Professor of the Latin Language 
and Literature, Yale University. 

Department A. Five Lectures on 
Private Life of the Romans. 

Pennington, M. E., Ph. D., Fellow in 

sity of Pennsylvania. 
Department D. Ten Lectures on the Principles of 
Chemistry. 

fobinson, B. L., Ph. D., Curator of the Herbarium, 
Harvard University. 

Department D. Ten Lectures on the Evolution and 
Distribution of Flowering Plants. 

Schmucker, 8. C., Ph. D., Professor of Biology, West 

Chester Normal School. 
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Department D. 
Insects. 
Schwatt, I. J.. Ph. D., Instructor in Mathematics, Uni- 

versity of Pennsylvania. 
Department E. Classes in Mathematics. 

Shahan, T. J., D.D., J. U. L., Professor of Early Church 
History, Catholic University of America. 

Department A. Ten Lectures on the Relations of the 
Ktoman Empire and the Early Christian Society. 

Smith, C. L., LL. D., Professor of Latin, Harvard 
University. 

Department A. Five Lectures on Roman Poetry in 
the Augustan Age. 

Smith, Munroe, J. U. D., Professor of Roman Law 
and Comparative Jurisprudence, Columbia College. 

Department A. Ten Lectures on the Roman Law in 
the Ancient and Modern World. 

Sprague, Homer B., Ph. D., Formerly President Univer- 
sity of North Dakota. 

Department A. Reading from Shakespeare’s Julius 
Casar—A Study in Roman History. 

Surette, T. W., Baltimore, Md., Organist of Christ 

Church, Baltimore. 
Department C. Ten Lectures on Mesic Analysis. 
Class in Solfeggio. 
Williams, Talcott, LL. D., of the Philadelphia Press. 
Department A. Geographical Studies : The Sea, The 
Continent, The City. 

Wilson, W. P., Se. D., Professor of Botany, University 
of Pennsylvania and Director of the Philadelphia 
Museums. 

Department D. Five Lectures on Natural Products. 

Witmer, A. Ferree, M. D., Instructor in Physiology and 
Pathology, University of Pennsylvania, and In- 
structor in Nervous Diseases, Polyclinic Hospital 
and College. 

Department B. Laboratory Course. 

Witmer, Lightner, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of Psy- 
chology, University of Pennsylvania. Lecturer in 
Physiological Psychology, Bryn Mawr College. 

Department B. Twenty Lectures on Pedagogical 
Psychology. Laboratory Courses. 


Five Lectures on the Life History of 


COURSES OF LECTURES AND CLASSES. 


Arranged by Departments. 


DEPARTMENT A. 


I. The Roman Law in the Ancient and the Modern 
World. Ten Lectures by Professor Monroe Smith 
of Columbia College. 

1. The beginnings of Roman Law—Relation 
of the Roman Law to primitive Indo-Eu- 
ropean custom. Leges regiae and twelve 
tables. 

2. The ius civili of the Roman Republic. Secu- 
larization of Jurisprudence. 

3. The ius gentium: Uniform Commercial Law 
for the entire basis of the Mediterranean. 

. The Transformation of the Civil Law by 
Pretorian edict (ius honorarium). Dena- 
tionalization of law. 

. The law of the early Empire. 
and Jurisprudence. 
the Empire. 
turae. 

. The law of the late Empire. 
Church. Codification. 

. Roman law in the Middle Ages. Relation 
of Roman law to Teutonic custom. Roman 
law as personal statute and as territorial 
law. Law merchant. 

8. Roman law in the Church of Rome. 
ius canonicum. 


ROMAN LIFE AND THOUGHT. 


Legislation 
The great jurists of 
Greek influence and ius na- 


The Christian 


The 





9. The ‘‘reception”’ of the law books of Jus- 
tinian at the close of the middle ages (1100- 
1500). 

10. The reaction against the Roman law. Mod- 
ern codifications. Romun element in 
modern law. 


II. The Relations of the Roman Empire and the Early 
Christian Society. Ten lectures by Rev. Thomas 
J. Shahan, of the Catholic University of America. 

1. The Roman World at the Dawn of Chris- 
tianity. 
. The Primitive Christian vs. the Roman Law. 
3. The Apologists and the Empire. 
. Emperors and Persecutors. 
. Christianity and the Higher Classes. 
}. Philosophy, Religion and Society in the 
Third Century. 
. The Literary Warfare against Christianity. 
3. The Influences of Hellas. 
9. The Victory of the Galilzan. 
10. Church and State in the Fourth Century. 


III. Roman Historiography. Three lectures by Professor 
Alfred Gudeman, University of Pennsylvania. 
1. Historical Epics of Noevius and Ennius. 
Early Annalists. 
2. Sallust and Livy. 
3. Tacitus and Suetonius. 


IV. Scenes from the Private Life of the Romans. Five 
lectures by Professor Tracy Peck of Yale University. 
. Child Life. 
2. The Position of Woman. 
3. A Day with a Roman Gentleman. 
. The Appian Way. 
. The Roman Forum. 


VY. Roman Poetry in the Augustan Age. Five lectures 
by Professor Clement L. Smith of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

1. (Introductory.) Development of the Art of 
Poetry among the Romans, to the beginning 
of the Augustan Period. Influences which 
shaped the character of that period. 

Virgil. 
Horace. 
. The Elegiac Poets. 
. Influence of the Augustan Poets on Jater 
literature. 


VI. Philosophy in Rome. Three lectures by Dr. William 
A. Hammond of Cornell University. 
1. Cicero. 
2. Seneca. 
3. Marcus Aurelius. 


VII. The Transformation of Christianity under Roman 
Influence. Five lectures by Rev. William Bayard 
Hale of Middleboro, Mass 

(Introductory.) The Latin Conception of the 

Church. 

Ambrose. 

Jerome. 

Augustine. 

Gregory. 


_ 
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VIII. The Influence of Latin Literature and Language 
on English. Five lectures by Dr. Clarence Griffin 
Child. 

1. Ovid in the Middle Ages. 
2. Seneca in the Sixteenth Century. 
3. Influence of Virgil on English Literature. 
. Influence of Horace on English Literature. 
. Influence of Latin upon the English Lan- 


guage. 
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IX. Three Special Roman Studies. By Professor William 
Cranston Lawton of Brooklyn. + > cog 
1. General Character of Latin Literature. 
2. Catullus’ Wanderyear with a glimpse at his 
friendships. 
3. Political and Personal Character of Cicero. 


X. Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
Five lectures by Mr. Dana C. Munro of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

1. Gibbon as a Historian. 
2. Gibbon's Estimate on the Civilization of the 
Age of the Antonines. 
3. Gibbon’s Attitude toward Christianity. 
. Gibbon’s Account of the Fall of the Roman 
Empire. 
. Gibbon’s Attitude toward the Middle Ages. 


XI. Class in Cicero’s De Senectute. By Professor 
Henry Gibbons of the University of Pennsylvania. 


XII. The Alexandrian Museum. By Professor Alfred 
Gudeman of the University of Pennsylvania. 


DEPARTMENT B. PSYCHOLOGY. 


I. Modern Problems in Pedagogical Psychology. By 
Professor Lightner Witmer, of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 


Mind and Body : 


1. Mental traits and bodily characteristics. 
Phrenology and palmistry in relation 
to science. 
. Degeneration and nerve signs. 
4. Genius and precocity. 
5. The nervous system and its functions. 
3. Are menta! faculties localized in the 
brain ? 
. Speech. 
Right-handedness and its significance 
for speech. 
9. Hypnotism and double personality. 
10. Suggestion and automatism in every- 
day life. 


Thought and Action : 


11. Sensation, perception, apperception. 

12. Thinking--what and how we think. 

13. The mathematical prodigy, colored con- 
dition and other oddities in human 
thought. 

14. The production of bodily movements. 

15. Pieasure and pain. 

16. Asthetic pleasure or the feeling for 
beauty. 

17. Moral conduct—its conditions and de 
velopment. 


The Sources, Methods and Value of Modern 
Psychology : 
18. Psychology in its relation to other fields 
of knowledge. 
19. The psychologist asa man of science. 
20. Can the teacher put a knowledge of 
psychology to practical service ? 


Laboratory Course. By Professor Witmer and As- 
sistants. 


Demonstration courses in Experimental Psy- 
chology. The object is to give instructien 
in modern psychology and to demonstrate 
methods of teaching the science from the 
experimental standpoint. Simple experi- 
ments will be devised and illustrated, such 
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as an instructor in psychology can use with- 
out costly apparatus. The special topics 
taken up will be the sensations, optical 
illusions, acoustics, time, instruments and 
methods. 


III. Laboratory Course. Experimenta! Child-Psychol- 
ogy. By Protessor Witmer and Assistants. 


A course in the modern methods of studying the 
mental characteristics of children. Subjects 
included will be the processes of thinking, 
attention, memory, sensation. A new 
feature of the work will be visits to asylums 
for defective children, for the purpose of 
studying types of children and the psy- 
chology of the special methods of instruct- 
ing the imbecile and idiot, the deaf and 
dumb, the blind, and the youthful criminal. 


IV. Laboratory Course. Anatomy of the Nervous Sys- 
tem and Sense Organs. Mental Pathology. By Dr. 
A. Witmer. Twenty sessions. 

Two weeks: The gross anatomy and united 
structure of the nervous system. Dissec- 
tion of the human brain. Study of pre- 
pared specimens, charts, models and micro- 
scopic sections. 

One week: Sense Organs. Mental Pathology, 
clinical demonstration of the important 
types of mental disease in the hospital and 
insane asylum. 


DEPARTMENT C. MUSIC. 


I. Harmony. Ten lectures by Professor Hugh A. Clarke, 
of the University of Pennsylvania. 


II. Counterpoint. Ten lectures by Professor Clarke. 


III. The piano-forte sonata. Four lectures by Mr. 
Thomas W. Surette, of Baltimore. 
History of its development : analysis of its form: 
how to apply this knowledge to piano 
teaching. 


IV. Church Music. Three lectures by Mr. Surette. 
Early Italian Schools: Oratorio: Modern 
Church Composers : Choir Training : Organ 

Playing : Howto Accompany a Choir. 


V. The Opera. Three lectures by Mr. Surette. Italian 
and German Opera of the Seventeenth and FEigh- 
teenth Centuries: Wagner and his Music Dramas. 

DEPARTMENT D. SCIENCE. 

I. The Evolution and Distribution of Flowering Plants. 
Ten lectures by Dr. Benjamin L. Robinson of Har- 
vard University. 

1. Some controlling influences in Plant-develop- 
ment, 

Significance of Variation. 

Plasticity of Plant Members. 

Climate and Specialized Floras. 

Competition in securing Light and Food. 

Biological Relations of Plants and Animals. 

Aids and Checks to Plant Distribution. 

Origin of Floral Organs. 

Pollination. 

Relation between Evolution and Classifiea- 
tion. Nature of Plant Affinities. Recent 
progress and present problems in System- 
atic Botany. 
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II. Two lectures by Dr. John M. Macfarlane of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Illustrated by specimens, 
diagrams and lantern slides. 

1. Our Timber Trees in health. 
2. Our Timber Trees in decay. 


III. The Natura! History of Field and Garden Plants. 
Five lectures by Dr. J. W. Harshberger, of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 


FIELD PLANTS. 


1. Weeds. Definition, Origin and Distribution. 
2. Weeds. Some Pestiferous Kinds. 


GARDEN PLANTS. 


> 


3. Root Esculents, such as Carrot, Turnip, 
Sweet Potato, ete. 

4. Stem and Leaf Esculents: Potato, Cabbage, 
ete. 

5. Flower and Fruit Esculents: Cauliflower, 

Apple, ete. 


IV. Natural Products. Five lectures by Professor 
William P. Wilson, of the Philadelphia Museums. 
1. Vegetable Fibres. 
2. Animal Fibres. 
3. Teas, Coffees, Cocoas and Spices. 
4. Gums, Resins, Waxes and Oils. 
5. Forestry, Cabinet and other Woods: Tan- 
ning and Dying Materials. 


V. The Life History of Insects. Five lectures by Pro- 
fessor S. C. Schmucker, of the West Chester Normal 
School. 

1, Anatomy. 
2. Metamorphosis. 
3. Classification. 
Injurious Insecte. 
5. Collection, Mounting, ete. 


/I. Fungous Diseases of Plants. Five lectures by Pro- 
fessor Byron D. Halsted, of the New Jersey Agri- 
cultural College Experiment Station. 

1. (Introductory.) The Higher Cryptogams— 
Ferns, Mosses, etc. 

2. Fungi and Algae—General Methods of 
Growth and Spore Production. 

3. Field and Orchard Fungi—Wheat Rust, Oat 
Smut, Apple Rot, Pea Blight, ete. 

4, Fungi Injurious to Garden Crops. 

5. Blights, Mildews, ete., of Ornamental Plants. 


VII. The Principles of Chemistry. Ten lectures by Dr. 
M. E. Pennington, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, 

1 and 2. Water, its Elements and Compounds. 
3. Air, and the Compounds of Nitrogen. 

4. Chlorine, Bromine and Iodine. 

5. Acids. 

}. The Alkalies, and the Elements of the Soil. 
7. Metals. 

. Carbon and the Hydrocarbons. 

9. Compounds of Carbon with Oxygen. 
10. Compounds of Carbon with Oxygen and 

Nitrogen. 


VIII. The Chemistry of the Soils. Five lectures by 
Professor William Frear, of the Pennsylvania State 
College. 

1. Introduction: The Airand the Making of the 
Soil. 

. The Water Supply of the Plant. 

. The Carbon Supply of the Plant. 

4. The Nitrogen Supply of the Plant. 

5. The Ashes of the Plant: Movement of the 
Nutritive Matter in the Plant. 
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. The Chemistry and Economy of Food and Nutri- 
tion. Five lectures by Professor W. O. Atwater, 
of Wesleyan University. 

1. The Chemical Composition of the Body and 
of Food. Potential Energy of Food. Di- 
gestibility of Food. 
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2. Cooking of Food. Effects of Cooking upon | Dr. Devine spoke on ‘‘ The Present Work cf the So- 
Digestibility and Nutritive value, ciety aud its Plans.’’ He said, ‘‘It is the present 
3. The fitting of Food to the needs of the Body. policy of the society to strengthen in every way possible 
Food and Work, Food and Health. Al- | the work of the established centres, It is the ambition 
cohol as Food, of the society that every course given shall leave such a 
4. Pecuniary Economy of Food. Cheap es. mark on the civie and social life of the people who attend 
dear Food. Waste of Food. The Food of | that they shall have higher ideals.’’ After describing 
wage workers. Food of the poor. the plan for the 1896 Summer Meeting study of Roman 
5. Theteaching of Food Economy intheschools, antiquities as a continuation of the work begun in the 
The Chemistry of Foods. Five lecturesand Labora- last Summer Meeting, Dr. Devine said, ‘‘ The society is 
tory Exercises, by Dr. F. G. Benedict, of Wesleyan trying to work out an educational sequence which can 
University. be utilized in any centre which proposes a serious course 
1. Why the Body needs Food. Consumption | of systematic study.”’ 
of Food in the Body. Excretory Products, Mr. Hudson Shaw spoke on ‘‘ The University Exten- 
2. Ingredients of Food. sion Idea and the National Life.’”’ ‘* University Ex- 
3. Composition of Food materials. tension is not succeeding unless it touches all classes. It 
4. Action of Ferments, Digestion. Digesti- must be brought to the homes of the people. There are 
bility-of Food. favorable symptoms of an increased interest on the part 
5. Cooking. of the working people in England and a wider knowledge 
— of the meaning of the word education in that it does not 
On Saturday evening, February 8, there was a meet- mean the mere getting on in life. The aim of Univere 
ing, in the Lafayette Hotel, of representatives of the cen- sity Extension is to give to everybody the power to be- 
tres in Philadelphia and vicinity and of the Board of come a complete human being, and a man cannot become 
Directors. There were three addresses each followed by a complete human being with his mind lying tallow. 
a discussion in which the audience engaged with grati- Seores of Joseph Owens are now being wasted for want 
fying enthusiasm. Mr. Miles spoke on ‘‘ The Purposes ofan opportunity, and University Extension is the only 
of the Society and the Co-operation of Centres,’’ and agency which can give this opportunity. It isnot a lec- 
said in part, ‘‘ University Extension is a new forceand — ture movement ; it is @ teaching movement. The hope is 
it is for us to make it as vital a force as enthusiasm and to save America and to save England by a thoroughly 
hearty co-operation between the general society and the trained and cultured democracy.’’ 
centres can make it. We should all work together. We The meeting expressed its enthusiastic approval of a 
should bear in mind that the best education is contact suggestion by Mr. Rosengarten that there be an associa- 
with a superior mind and a superior nature. University tion of centres with occasional informal meetings. 
Extension endeayvors—and in some instances at least its Dr. Devine was commissioned to form a committce 
endeavors have been successful—to bring people in contact which should arrange for such an association, and Miss 
with teachers whom to know and love isa liberal educa- Reeve, Mrs. Stirling, Miss Stockton and Mr. Foss were 
tion.”’ immediately selected for service upon this committee. 
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Projection 
j_antern 


with 100 Candle-power 
Incandescent Electric 
Lamp. 


Our Self-Focusing 

Arc Electric Lamp 
is being extensively used in photo- 
engraving and for balcony and stage 
lights in theatres, 


The Projection Lantern in University Extension and other teaching holds so important a place, that 
not to use it whenever it can be used is to be behind the times. 

The Criterion Lantern is now generally coneeded to be the best made, as within its scope is every 
possible lantern illustration, from the simple projection of the usual lantern slide view to the highest class 
scientific demonstration. 

Illustration represents our latest ‘‘ Criterion ’’ Lantern, Model B, with 109 candle-power Incandescent Lamp. 

Future advertisements will represent the ‘‘Criterion’’ with other forms of illuminant, and in various 
combinations for various uses. All changes are easily made, without the use of tools. 

We will be pleased to send printed matter to, and correspond with, inquirers, and to show apparatus in 
operation at either of our New York offices, or at any of our agencies. 

We are making special efforts in the educational field. 


AGENCIES: 
50 Bromfield street, Boston, Mass. eis J, B. Colt & Co. 


L Ol 415 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
35-39 S. Tenth strect, Puiladelphia, Pa. 189 La Salle street, Chicago, Ill. 
1334 Marietta streer, Atlanta, Ga. 13t Post street, San Francisco, Cal, Main Office: 115-117 Nassau Street, New York. 
226 Erie Co. Bank Build’g, Buffalo,N.Y. Up-town Office: 59 Fifth Ave. (near 13th St.), New York. 
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Lectures—Winter, 1896. 
goes to press the following 


CENTRES IN 


At the time ‘** The Citizen ’”’ 


Courses are definitely arranged. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


CENTRE, LECTURER, DATES OF LECTURES. 


Afternoon Lectures (Spec ial 
courses) Association Hall, 
rsth & Chestnut sts., at 4.30 

Afternoon Lectures (Special 
courses) Association Hall 
15th & Chestnut sts,, at 4.30 

Association Local, isth & 
Chestnut sts. 

Association Local, 
Che-tnut sts 

Association Local, tsth 
Chestnut sts, 

Bainbridge Street ; 
Church of the Crucifi ixion, 
Eighth and Bainbridge sts 

Baint riage Street 
Church of the Crucifixion, 
Eighth and Bainbridge sts 

Erie Avenue 


Horace Howard Furness . Readings from Shakespeare’s Plays 


Jan. 6, 13, 20, 27. 


W. Hudson Shaw The History of Ireland . Feb. 3, 10, 17. 24, Mar. 2,9. 


W. Hudson Shaw The Renaissance and The Reformation 
(on the Continent) . 


e and 


Jan. 7, 14, 21, 28, Feb. 4, 11. 


1sth & W Hudson Shaw the Reformation’ Feb. 18, 25, Mar. 3, 10, 17, 24, 31- 


& Horace Howard Furness . Shakespeare 


Mar. 13, 20, 


Albert A. Bird . Municipal Government in Philadelphia . | Feb. 18, 25, Mar. 3, 10, 17, 24. 


W. Hudson Shaw Great Englishmen Apl. 8, 15, 22, 29, May 6, 13. 


rer Ninth Street Centre 
Paul’s Chapel, 
por Kingsessing Ave 
Germantown, 4 p. m, 
Germantown, 
Germantown 
Hebrew Literature Sx ciety 
226 Catharine st. 
Light House . : 
N rth Philadel phia, Broad 
Diamond sts, 
Peirce Schoo!s 
gt7 Chestnut st 
South Philadelph 
Federal sts 
Spring Garden Institute 


Broad 


ia, Broad 


St 
Club, Roxborough 
West Philadelphia, 
West Spruce St, 
Spruce sts. 
Young Friends’ 
™%4 Ne rth 


eth 
17th 


Associati 
1sth st 


Atlant ic City, N. J. 
Baltimore 

Braddock “0 

Brooklyn Inst tute e,4P. ‘m. 
Burlington, N. J., 3.30 p. 
Camden, N. J. 
Chambersburg 

Chester . 
Elizabeth, 
Elkton 
Farmington, 
Franklin 
Greensburg ...... 
Haddonfield, N. J. . 
Hazleton eK re 
Lancaster . . 

Ma::ch Chunk . 

Milford, Del 
Moorestown . . 

Mt. Holly, N. J.. 

Mt. Joy... 

New York . 

Ogontz ; . 
Orange, N. J.. 
Paterson .. 
Phoenixville . 

Pittsburg 

Pittsburg 

Pottstown . 

Pottsville . 

Pottsville 


Reading . 


N. J 
Me. 


Saco, Me 
Shamokin . 
Smyrna, Del. 
Tamaqua . . 
Wilkes-Barre 
Wilmington, Del 


(60 Courses.) 


47th st 


& 


& 


and Spring Garden. 
Timothy’s Workingmen’s 


Edward T. Devine 
Ko on EN is ‘Tho npson_ 


W. Hudson Sha 
W. Hudson $ 


J}. Wells 
Edwa *, Devine. 
W. Hudson Shaw 
E. D. Warfield 

ert I ‘Thompson 
Albert A. Bird. 
Albert A. Bird 


W. Huds« 
W. Clarke 


n Shaw 


kK obinson 


Hudson 


Shaw 


CENTRES ouT 


LECTURER 


Henry W. Elson 
W. Hudson Shaw 
Henry W. Rolfe. . 
7 Hudson Shaw . 
- Hudson Shaw 
W Hudson Shaw 
Edward T. Devine . 
Henry W. Rolfe. ... 
jose oh French Johnson 
Stockton Axson -t 
William M.Cole.. . 
ae: W. Perrin . 
fenry W. Rolfe. . . 
oa Bach McMaster 
. Clarke Robinson , 
W. Hudson Shaw ... 
Edmund M. Hyde. 
H-nrv W. Elson, . 
; W. Hudson Shaw . . 


: | W. Clarke Robinson 


. | Edward T. 


Henry W. Elson . 
Devine 


W. Hudson Shaw . 


: | W. Hudson Shaw 


Thomas W. Surette 
W. Clarke Robinson . 
Henry W. Rolfe. 
James E. Keeler 


. | W. Clarke Robinson. . 
. | W. Clarke Robinson . 

. |W. Clarke Robinson . 

' i= R. Ashbee 


. | William M, Cole . 


|W 
_ TW. 


Clarke Robinson . 
Albert H. Smyth ‘ 
larke Robi nson ‘ 
Edward T. Devine . 
W. Hudson Shaw . 


Representative Americans ‘ 
History of American Literature 


Medizeval Ergland 

Reformation in England 

History of Oxford 

Municipal Gov vernment in Phil adelphia ; 


Representative Americans 
The Making of England 


Development of the United States 
Political Economy . 


Municipal Government in Philadelphia . 


Municipal Government in Philadelphia 
Puritan Revolution eee ee ee 
English Poets of the Revolution Age 


Great Englishmen . 


OF 


Between the Two Wars 
Florentine History. . . . a 
Representative English Authors 
Florentine Histor; 

Florentine History . 

The Age of Elizabeth 
Representative Americans = 
Representative English Authors 
Current Topics . 

The Poetry of the 19th ‘Century 
Unequa! Distribution of Wealth 
English History 


: , Representative English Authors 


First Quarter of the 19th Century . . 

Shakespere: the Man and His Mind . 

Florentine History . 

Life in Ancient Cities 

Between the Two Wars 

The Making of England . . 

Shakespere: the Man and His Mind . 

Between the Two Wars . 

Representative Americans ‘ < 

The Reformation and the Revolution . . 

The Making of England , 

Development of Music . : 3 

Shakespere: the Man and iHis Mind |; 

Representative English Authors 

General Astronomy . 

Shakespere: the Man and his Mind 

Shakespere : the Man and his Mind 

English Poets of the Revolution Age . 

Historical Conception of English Charac-) 
ter and Citizenship. 

Unequal Distribution of Wealth 

English Poets of the Revolution Age . 

English Literature. . 

English Poets of the Revolution Age . 

Representative Americans . 

The Making of England 


N. Bo—Except where noted lectures are at 8 pu m, 


“| 
| 


Mar, 3, 10, 17, 24, 31- 
Mar. 6, 12, 20, 27, Apl. 1 


Jan. 14, 21, 30, Feb. 6, 13, 20. 
Feb. 27, Mar. §, 12, 19, 26, Apl. 2 
Apl. 6,9, 13, 16. 

Mar. 1, 15, Apl. 5, 19, May 3, 17. 


Feb. 14, 28, Mar. 13, 20, 27 
Jan. 18, Feb. 1, 15, 29, Mar. 14, 28. 
Jan. 16, 23, 30, Feb. 6, 13, 20. 
Jan. 16, 23, 30, Feb. 6, 13, 20. 


Jan. 8, 15, 22, 29, Feb. 5, 12. 


Jan. 9, 23, 30, Feb. 6, 13, 20. 
Jan. 20, Feb. 


3, 17, Mar. 2, 16, 30 
j an. 4, 18,2 


, Feb. 1, 8,15. 


Jan, 10, 17, 24, 31, Feb. 7, 14. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


DATES OF LECTURES. 


Jan. 7, 14, 21, 28, Feb. 4, 11. 
Apl. 7, 14, 21, 28, May 5, 12. 
16, 23, 39, Feb. 6, 13, 20. 
eb. 28, Mar. 6, 13, 20, 27. Apl. 3. 
an. 18, Feb. 1, 15, 29, Mar. 14, 28. 
7. 13, 27, Feb. 10, 24, Mar. 9, 23. 
Feb, 17, Mar. 2, 16, 30, Apl. 13, 27. 
Feb 24, Mar. 2,9, 16, 23, 30. 
Feb. 20, 27, Mar. 5, 12, 19, 26. 
Feb. 24, Sloe. 2,9, 16, 23, 30. 
Feb. 18, 25, Mar. 3, 10, 17, 24. 
Jan. 28, Feb. 11,25, Mar. 10, 24, Apl. 7 
"| Fet 14, 21, Feb. 4, ur, 18, 25. 
eb. 4, 11, 18, 25, Mar. 3, 10. 
| Jan. 8, 14, 22, 29, Feb. 5, 12. 
| apl. 9, 16, 23, 30, May 7, 14. 
Feb. 13, 27, Mar. 12, 26, Apl. 9, 23. 
Feb. 12, 26, Mar. 11, 25, Apl. 8, 22. 
Jan. 15s, 29, Fel b. 12, 26, "Mar. 11, 25. 
Jan. 6, 10, 20, 27, Feb. 3, 10. 
| Feb. 24, Mar 9, 23, Mry 6, 20, June 3. 
| Feb. 22, 29, Mar. 7, 14, 21, 28. 
Jan. 8, 22, Feb. 5, 19, Mar. 4, 18. 
Feb. 21, 28, Mar. 6, 13, 20, 27. 
Mar. 5, 12, 195 26, Apl. 9, 16. 
Feb. 17, 24, Mar. 2, 9, 16, 23. 
Jan. 13, 20, 27, Feb. 3, 10, 17. 
Feb 24, Mar. 2, 9, 16, 23, 30. 
Jan. 7, 14, 21, 28, Feb. 4, 11. 
Feb, 18, 25, Mar. 3, 10, 17. 
an. 23, 30, Feb. 6, 13. 
Mar. 23, 30, Apl. 6, 13. 


| Feb, 19, Mar. 4, 18, an. 1, 15, 29+ 
an. 10, 17, 24, 3%, =a 14. 

an. 13, 27, Feb. 4 pt lar. 9, 23. 
‘eb. 26, Mar. 4, 11, 18, 25, Apl. x. 


| Feb. 12, 26, Mar rr, 25, Apl. 8, 22. 


Jan. 8, 16, 23, 30, Feb. 6, 
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Every one interested in 


Civic Reform 


Should Read the Remarkable Studies of 


MUNICIPAL 
GOVERNMENT 
IN 
CONTINENTAL 
EUROPE 


By Dr. Albert Shaw. 


A Companion Volume to his 
Municipal Government in 
Great Britain. 


Both books have made a sensation 
in this country, and have awaken- 
ed great interest abroad. 


PRICE OF EACH, $2.00. 


These studies are exceedingly thorough. 
New YorK INDEPENDENT. 
A work of great dignity and breadth of 
scholarship. 
PHILADELPHIA BULLETIN. 
The most important book to urban 
Americans of the day. 
NEW YORK SUNDAY PREss. 
There are few persons so well qualified 
for this task as Dr. Shaw. 
PHILADELPHIA TELEGRAPH. 
A thorough and lucid account. No stu- 
dent of municipal institutions can afford 
to overlook it. For there is no substi- 
tute in English, and, as far as we know, 
there is none in any other language. 
NEW YoRK SUN. 
Sold everywhere, or sent by the publishers, 


THE CENTURY CO. 


Union Square, New York. 
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MEMORY LIBRARY 243 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


MEMBERSHIP IN THE AMERICAN SOCIETY 


FOR THE 


Extension of University Teaching. 


Subscribers not only secure advantages for them- 
selves as stated below, but they assist others to profit 
by the teaching of the Society. 

A membership subscription of $5.00, to the Ameri- 
can Society for the Extension of University Teaching 
entitles the member to twelve coupons; a subscription 
of $10.00 to twenty-five coupons, each of which is 
good for any University Extension lecture in Philadel- 
phia. The subscriber for $5.00 or $10.00 receives in 
addition, for one year, the monthly journal of the 
Society The Citizen. 
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{March, 


STUDIES IN ENGLISH CLASSICS 


For High Schools, Academies, and All Schools and Classes 
of Similar Grade. 
EDITED BY 


HOMER B. SPRAGUE, A. [1., Ph.D. 


Lecturer on Shakespeare and Milton, under the auspices of the American 
Society for the Extension of University Teaching. 


Shakespeare's Plays. Macestn, HAMvet, ‘He MERCHANT OF 
Vanice, Jucius Cassar. In preparation: As You Like [r, 
Tue Tempgst 

Scott’s “‘ The Lady of the Lake.” 
Goldsmith’s “* The Vicar of Wakefield.” 
Wonderfully stimulating and suggestive editions. 


Introductory price 
per volume, 48 cents. 


Select English Classics: Six Centuries of English 
Poetry, The Famous Allegories, The Book of Elegies, 
Choice English Lyrics. Selected and Edited by Jamus Batp- 
win, Ph.D. Introductory price, 72 cents each. 


Foundation Studies in Literature. By Makcarer S. 
Mooney. Popular classic myths and their rendering by famous 
Beautifully illustrated. Introductory price, $1.25. 


Select Minor Poems of John Milton. Edited, with Biog- 
raphy, Notes, etc., by James E, ‘TTnomas, B. A. (Harvard). Intro- 
ductory price, 48 cents. (Uniform with Sprague’s Editions.) 


A Valuable Treatise on Economics. 


Institutes on Economics. By E. Benjamin Anvrews, D.D., 
LL. D., President of Brown University. 12mo, 228 pp. Introductory 
price, $1.30. 


poets. 


Our Illustrated Catalogue gives full description of all of our superior 


text books. We cheerfully mail it free on application. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 


Boston. New York. Chicago. Philadelphia. 


NEW BOOKS. 


A SERIES OF SIX SHORT STORIES 


BY 


EDWARD E. HALE, D.D. 


SUSAN'S ESCORT. 

HANDS OFF. 

COL. CLIPSHAM'S CHLENDAR. 
A SAFE DEPOSIT. 

ONE GOOD TURN, 

RAUNT CAROLINE'S PRESENT. 


Artistically Bound in White. 
Single Copies 40 Cents. 
Set of Six $2.00. 


Any two of these books given to every 
new Subscriber to LEND A HAND with two 
dollars. For three dollars and one name, we 
will send the set of Six Books and LEND A 
HAND one year. 
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Books of re Interest. 


For Schools, Colleges, and Reference. ® John Ruskin, His Life and Teaching. 
History of England and the British Empire. By J. MarsHatt Matner Third Edition. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


Asimple o tline of Ruskin’s life and teaching, intended 


A record of Constitutional, Naval, Military, Political, and for those who purpose a detailed study of his writings. 


Literary Events from B. C. 55 to A. D. 1890. By Epoar 
Sanperson, M.A., late scholar of Clare College, Cambridge. 
Valuable Tables of Contents divide the work into distinct By the same Author. 
periods; years and events, wars, laws, as well as social and Popular Studies of Nineteenth Century 
literary advances being noted. With tinted maps and geneal- 
ogical tables, and full index, In one handsome 8vo volume, Poets. 
1134 pages. Cloth, - « « $3.00 

. “Mr, Sanderson has tried, he says, to make his history By J. Mars ager ge Mater. 12mo. Cloth, . . . - $1.00 
interesting. In this effort he has met with a surprising degree __,, A series of talks, or studies, on the style and character- 
of success.’’—The New York Tints. istics of the modern British poets. 

“Tt is to his credit that he treats the subject with 

breadth and does not sink colonial topics into abeyance... . Revised and Enlarged Edition of 
One glides as through the pages of a novel over this chronicle 


of national progress.’’— Public Ledger, Philadelphia. Whist or Bumblepuppy. 


ot ° Thirteen Lectures Addressed to Children. By “ Pemsprines.”’ 
Wood’s Dictionary of Quotations Thirteen Lecturrs Addresses ¥ 7 2." 


“*The best player in the world may gain from his obser- 
vations, and a mediocre player can scarcely find a better 
counsellor."’— Review. 


From Ancient and Modern English and Foreign Sources, 
30,000 references alphabetically arranged, and with an ex- 
haustive subject index. Demy 8vo, cloth, $2.50; half calf, 
gilt top, $4.50 
‘Puts the reader at once on the track «f the best Cooking and Heating by Electricity, and Medical Therapeutics are 
thoughts of thinking men of all ages on a given topic.’”’— fully treated of in the new edition (the fifth) of 
The Boston Herald. | aa 
‘* Especially comprehensive. . . . Deserves to rank very Electricity Up to Date. 
high in the class to which it belongs."’"—Review of Reviews. , 2 ‘ 
‘*A happy combination of what everybody knows and By E. Verity. Fully Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, . . . $1.00 
wishes to authenticate, and what very few have seen.”’—Dr. | 


Buckley in the Christian Advocate, N. Y. In “‘ The Public Men of To-Day’’ Series. 


Legends of King Arthur and His | The German Emperor, William II. 


i 3y Cuar_es Lowe, author of ‘‘ The Life of Prince Bismarck.” 
Knights. | With portraits. 12mo. Cloth, 1.25 
. . . 5 : | ts Lowe’s cleverness and literary skill impress us 
A simple prose rendering of the Arthurian Legends, compiled Mr 
and arranged into a consecutive story by James T. KNowxes. | strongly: . . . the sort of ae do the Emperor good. A 
Eighth Edition. Square crown $vo, art linen, ‘ . $1.50 triumph of literary diplomacy .”—New York Times. 
‘* Something to appeal to all ages.""—Public Opinion. ‘“*We have praised the three earlier volumes... . We 
“With all the later attempts to do the same task, Mr. are able to pronounce this the best of all, and a volume which 
Knowles’ book retains its value as a modernization of Malory it will be hard to beat . , . An interesting and even an atirac- 
in simple language that keeps the flavor of the original.’— | tive personality.”’"—The Atheneum, London. 
Literary World, Boston 


M. Stambuloff. 


By A. Hutme Beaman. With six oe portraits. 12mo. 
Abbeys and Castles of England and Wales, Cioth, Sage 
“This admirable bio; graphy . . . well worthy of a place 
Their Legendary Lore and Popular History. By Jonny Times in the admirable series to which it belongs..’"—N. Y. Times. 
and ALEXANDER Gunn. Embellished with twelve full-page, Previously Issued : 
most interesting photo-gravures from the newest and best - lading Satna 79 1 
views of the subject procurable. Choicely printed on laid Lf Hume Ghene,”” ee He wees - 83 
paper. 5 vols., large crown Svv, cloth, gilt tops, . . . . $7.50 Concise and popular biographies of the men who are 
making history. 


A Delightful Souvenir of England. 





Chess Novelties, 


And Their Latest Developments. With comparisons of chess | a ‘ i ‘ - 
openings of the past century and the present, not dealt with Warne Ss Library of Natural History. 
in existing works. By H. E. Birp. With diagrams. 12mo. $ 
Cloth, aos Qiks aerate : $1.50 
**To the chess expert Mr. B ird’s book is ‘indispe ensable. 
. This book is a study of tabooed openings, showing their 
merits.’"—New York World. 


The Royal Natural History. 


Edited by Ricnarp Lypexker, B. A., F.R.S.,etc. The first 
fifteen numbers of this important work are now ready. In 
paper covers, price,. . 50 cents per number 

This portion of the w ork ‘completes the Mam™atiA; it also 
comprises Sections I. to V., now ready, in an appropriate cloth 
binding, price, $2.50 per section. Quarterly Volumes I. and II. 
also now ready, handsomely bound in cloth, $4.50 per volume ; 
half morocco, cloth sides, $6.25. 


The Ethics of Gastronomy. 


The Spirit of Cookery. 


A Popular Treatise on the History, Science, Practice and 
Ethical and Medical Import of Culivary Art. With a dic- 
tionary of culinary terms. By J. L. W. Txupicaum, M. D., 
F.R C. P., London In one volume. limo. 728 pages. 


Cloth, ae $2.25 | Wayside and Woodland Blossoms. 


tive book of the highest order in culinary art. . . . From an 
intellectual point of view there is much to interest and profit 


A Poe ~ Guide to British Wild Flowers. By Epwarp Strep. 
With 128 plates, oe in colors, etc. Size, 444 by Og i in.» 
limp cloth, ‘ a ae 


i 
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“Tt is not a collection of recipes... . It is an educa- | 
i) 


the reader.’’—The Independent. 


MAY BE OBTAINED FROM ANY BOOKSELLER, OR WILL BE SENT FREE BY MAIL, ON RECEIPT OF PRICE BY THE PUBLISHERS, 


F. Warne & Co., 3 Cooper Union, New York. 





THE CITIZEN. (March, 


A New ust 
Era in 
~ Business... 


Mo CHARLES R. GRAHAM, CHARLES H. CLARKE, and 
FRANK S. HOLBY beg to announce that they have acquired 
the ownership of the Avil Printing Company, through the retire- 

ment of Mr. John D. Avil. As the new company desires to be known 
and judged only by its merits and work, there is nothing triumphant in 
its declaration of change other than the announcement of the beginning 
of a new era in the company’s progress, and the directing of attention to 
the unrivaled facilities for producing in every possible form all that is 
known, or may become known, to the science of printing and book-mak- 
ing. The business of the Avil Printing Company will be continued at 
Nos. 3941-43-45-47 Market street, with largely augmented and improved 
facilities and machinery and new buildings, so that at all times it shall 


lead the van of substantial advancement and perfect work. 
Very respectfully yours, 


/ Charles R. Graham, President. 


AVIL PRINTING ComPANY ( Frank S. Holby, ‘Treasurer. 
Charles H. Clarke, Secretary 


and General Manager. 





1896.) THE CITIZEN 


The Subscription Price Reduced from $8.00 to $0.00 a year. 


Contribute to make this periodical 
Encyclopedic in Scope, Character, Completeness, Comprehensiveness. 
3 Every thoughtful reader will find in 
Indispensable THE LIVING AGE 
to every reader of intelligence and literary taste. Food to Nourish, Stimulate, and Inspire Thought. 


The ablest and brightest men and women of the world have 
read and commended it during more than half a century. 


‘* Exhaustive Reviews of recent publications, the latest results of Scientific Research, Biographical Sketches of eminent 
characters, Travel, Exploration, Literary Criticism, and every phase of Culture and Progress in Europe, Fiction and Choice 
Poetry —all these make up THE LIVING AGE."’—L£vening Bulletin, Phila. 


A Weekly Magazine, it gives more than Three and a Quarter Thousand double-column octavo pages 
of rcading matter yearly, forming four large volumes. 
The Subscription PEDUCED from $8.00 to $6.00 a year. 
This makes The Living Age absolutely the cheapest magazine published. 


CLUB RATES. For $9.00 THE LiviInG AGE and any one of the American $4.00 monthlies; or for $8.00 THe LIVING AGE ané 
any one of the $3.00 monthlies will be sent for a year, post-paid. 
For $6.35 THE LIVING AGE and THE CITIZEN will be sent, each one year, post-paid. 


Rates for clubbing Tue Livine AGE with other periodicals will be sent on application. 


Address, LITTELL & CO., P. O. Box 5206, Boston. 
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HENRY T. COATES & CO., 1326 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


ANEW LIST OF STANDARD BOOKS GREATLY REDUGED IN PRICE. 


The books listed below are offered at unusual prices only for a limited time. We have purchased them by 
special arrangement with the publishers, who have found it necessary for 
trade interests to make these reductions. 


These books are well bound in fresh covers, and in no sense damaged goods. 


PHILLIPS BROOKS’ ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES, Religious, Literary and Social. Edited by the REv. Joun 
Corton Brooks. 8vo. Postage, 1octs. Linen cloth, red or blue. With portrait of Phillips Brooks. 
Reduced in price from $2.00 to 75 cts. 

This collection contains 19 essays and addresses on Religious topics and 18 essays and addresses 
on Literary and Political topics. It is one of the most valuable collections of Phillips Brooks’ utter- 
ances out of the pulpit. 


A Valuable Old Historical Work. 


THE BUCCANEERS OF AMERICA. A true account of the most remarkable assaults committed of late years 
upon the Coasts of the West Indies by the Buccaneers of Jamaica and Tortuga (both English and French), 
wherein are contained more especially the unparalleled exploits of Sir Henry Morgan, our English 
Jamaica Hero, who sacked Porto Bello, etc. By JOHN ESQUEMELING, one of the Buccaneers who 
was present at those tragedies. Now faithfully rendered into English, with fac-similes of a]l the original 
engravings, etc. Royal 8vo. Polished black buckram, with many full-page illustrations from curious 
old prints. Reduced in price from $5.00 to $1.50. Postage, 25 cts. 


A Beautiful Art Book by Harry Quilter. 


PREFERENCES IN ART, LIFE, AND LITERATURE. By Harry QUILTER, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, 
etc. Quarto. Blue cloth with ornamental gold stamp. Illustrated with numerous autotype full-page 
illustrations. Reduced in price from $6.00 to $3.00. Postage, 30 cts. 

Harry Quilter is a recognized English Art critic of distinction. He has championed the Pre- 
Raphaelite movement in English Art and in this book takes the reader into his confidence. The text 
contains intelligent criticisms of the life and work of Madox Brown, Dante Rossetti, Holman Hunt, 
John Ruskin, Millais, and many others. The illustrations form an unusual collection of the best exam- 
ples of this great art movement, and one that cannot be duplicated without considerable expense and 
much trouble. 


SOCIAL ENGLAND UNDER THE REGENCY. By JoHN ASHTON, author of ‘‘Social Life in the Reign of Queen 
Anne,’’ ‘‘Dawn of the Ninteenth Century,” etc. In two volumes, 8vo. With go illustrations. Reduced 
in price from $9.00 to $2.50. Postage, 25 cts. 


The Abbe Constantin—A Choice Edition. 


THE ABBE CONSTANTIN. By Lupovic HaLkvy of the Academie Francaise. Illustrated by Madame Made- 
line Lemaire. Large 12mo. Half polished morocco, with beautifully marbled sides. Reduced in price 
from $4.00 to $1.50. This is one of the choicest editions of this favorite French classic. It is a beauti- 
ful book, in first-class condition, and will be most appropriate for a gift. 


The Dilettante Library. 
A series of short biographies, etc., of famous authors, etc. 32mo. Neatly bound in brown cloth with engraved 
portrait frontispieces. Reduced in price from 90 cls. to 33 cts. per volume. Postage, 7 cts. 
Dente: His Life and Writings. By OscaR BRown- | Select Letters of Mendelssohn. Edited by W. F. 
ING, M.A. ALEXANDER, M.A. With an introduction by Sm 
Dante: His Ideal. By HERBERT BAYNES, M.A. GEORGE 


tae ; -~. | Four Lectures on Henrik Ibsen. Dealing chiefly 
Se ond Writings. By Oscar Brown. | with his Metrical Works. By PHiLip H. Mick- 


STEAD, M.A. 
William Blake: His Life, Character and Genius. e . i 
By ALFRED T. Story. Fragments of the Great Comic Poets, with Render- 


: . ingsin EnglishVerse. By F.A. PAtry, LL. D. 
Richard Jefferies: A Study. By H. Saur. The Art of Acting in Connection with the Study of 


Walt Whitman. By WILLIAM CLARKE, M.A. Character, The Spirit of Comedy, Stage IItu- 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. By WALTER JERROLD. sions. By PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A. 


Only a few of these books remain. Sent to any address on receipt of price and postage. 


HENRY T. COATES & CO., 


Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
Retail Department. 1326 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


Send tor Catalogues and Lists of new and reduced books. 





